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ABSTRACT . 

Because cultural, hlaterlcalr pclitlcal axd €QeneBic 
factors coBbinc to forin an econoffilc de^elopient ^nvironieiit unlgue to 
Jt^ibal landa^ industrial development on Indian reafrvaticKs oust be 
done by Indians, This laanual, written by and for IndianSi can be Used 
for ifflplettentation of reservation industrial developient* After a 
Mirieii of the circumstances that creati the econonic deyelofient 
en^ironiaent unique to the Indian ccnttitf the planning process is 
disclosed as it is applied to the coBprehensive socio-€€CE€iic. 
development of a reservation* A plan fcr organiiing the physical 
^group to carry out the economic developBent prograB is offtred alon^^. 
with ways the proqrain itself nay be organiMd for BOit effective 
operation. Sources of financial assistance to American icdlan 
reservations are listed. Strategies for attracting potential 
indtistries'^ to the reservation are given as well as technlgues and - 
procedures to be utilized when working with ptoipecti, siscusalon is 
also deyoteS to such needs asi establishing confirBed industrial 
developaent sites; solidifying industry already esclsting cn the . " 
reservationi and promoting 'cbe Induftrlal ^defeicfBent progras on 
three levels to the members of the trite» to the trlkal ccuncilf and 
to potential capital investors. The final chapter dliccssej econoBlc 
development implications and opportunities for the Alaska Native 
population, CDS) „ 
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Forewiird 



What is Industrial Development? 

It ia that iconAnic davalopment proce§s by which a 
comnriunity both generates Job opportunities and 
strengtheni its social and economic base* 

WjHere does it fit into the scheme of things? ' 

It is at the very core of a community's total develop- 
ment. 

How come? 

Well, there is a graphic that tells the story, The 
components of Total Development I . j are; 




economic development 
social development 
political development, 

None operates alone; thus, they overlaps 

Now— industrial development is a special case in the 
sphere of economic development. Anything it does (or does 
not do) has an impact upon social, political and economic 
development* 

By virtue of these facts-Induitrial development forms 
the VBTy QOre of a community*s Total Developmant* 



The symbol sirves to remind us of the responsibility that 
accompaniis all industrial devtlopment programs. The abovi 
obiarvations, togither with certain other broad objectives and 
goals, apply to industrial devalopment wharevar undartakan. 

Spaciflcs of programming and oparationijjiowavar, differ 
widely. 

Noivhare^ in the United States is this mora evident thanjn 
the context of the American Indian, Cultural, social, politiuaf 
economic and historic differancas between the non-Indian 
^nd Indian axparlehS maRe ffiirso" - _ 

In consequence^ many of the refarenca works and othar 
educational media available in the United States lack a cef tain 
relevancy for the Indian industrial 

This situation became very apparent to the 32 men and 
women who participated in the American Indian Industrial 
Developmant Intern Program which was administered over a 
period of , four years by the AIDC Educational Foundation 
under the sponsorship of the Economic^Devalqpmant Admin- 
Istrationi the Bureau of Indian Affairs, William H, Donner 
Foundation and the participant industrial davalopment 
organizations and agencies. Iti fact, the Manual Project was 
suggested in the summer of 1972 by the Interns themselves 
while ttiat year's group was attending the Industrial Deyalop- 
menK Institute. TTie project became part of the program. It 
was apparent, however, that the Interns would have to have 
field experience before such a work could be reaUzad, ^ ^ 

In consequence, it was not until lata 1974 that the Manual 
was commissioned by the Indian Desk, Economic Develop- 



ment Administration and wiis undertaken by the AIDC 
Eduoational Pound ation. 

In essancii the Nlinual has been written by American 
Indians under the direction of a four-man Editorial Board of 
which two were non4iidianif the only such persons engaged 
in writing and praparini the Ivfanual, 

As Edito>In'Chief, I would like to acknowledge the con- 
tribiitions in timb^ talent and assistance which the following} 
in addition" to my fellow editor, have afforded the projact:. 
Ray E. Tanner^ Special Asiist^nt for Indian Affairs, Econontio- 
Development Adminlstratipn J Gordon Evans, Assistant Chief 
of the DlylsiM Enterprises, Bureau of' 

Indian- Affairs; Richard D. ^Blegger, Intern Program's Project 
Officer and President of Foremost Developntent Consultants; ' 
the National Congress of American Indians for pennlssioii to 
rejpriflt^^certain ,Uits; / various md su ndry ^ unknown photo-_ 
graphars and espeeially Cindy Brooks who typed and retyped 
the material always in good humor / . ^ 

^ f> f ^ r .... ^ . ■ . 

For the Editorial joard: 

■ . ■■ ' 

Stuart Jamleson (Seneca) 
KTlchael Oberiitner 
' ' Wilbur Paul. Jr. (Bjtekfeat) 

^ :• ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ 

by * Richard Preston, Chairman 
President of the 
^ AIDC Edueationar Foundation 

Wenh^nij Massachusetts 

l5-0ctober, 1975 ^ 
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Twlva years ago I wur 'vofkiag in the non-Indian world 
ijj the gwne of industrial divalopment in the state of Pennsyt 
vaniL Mgause of my axperlenGa and qualiflgatidnrf^ln the 
.industrial davalopraenf ni the fidiral government fait that 
I Qculd dp^thi same thing on the Indian risarvatlons. I was* 
infomnid that It \vouldl be an easu task to attract Indust^ to 
tha resarvations to provide jobs for m^**vanishing Amaricans'', 

Over the past twelve yfem ia my vvork w 
Indlanp I have found that the ^'vanlshj^g Amiricani''arej If 
anythingi more visible than ever. I'hay have unemploymint 
froni 40 to SO % on most Indian reservations, If tW^unem- 
. gloymaiit existed in a city, county or state it ^puld be 
declared a disastar area. .i 

There are over SpO,000 Indian people on state and^ 
federal^ reservations plus over 70,OdO in the Alaskan native 
^dllagai that are composed of Indlanij Aleuts and Eskimos. 

% . - 

"rtiey are visible, They are trying new ways to cbme to 
temis with^he non-Indian society while retaining their com- 
plex heritage. To help balance the competitive and matMlit 
istic aspects of American Ufe, there is much in. that heritage 
that the Ajnerican industrialist and the American people 
should raicogniEe, Some examples are: the stress on personal 
qualities over mere personal possessions and generosity which 
aharacteriEed the Plains Indians. The Pueblos demonstrated 
their Incndlble perseveranw by stubbornly scraping a living 
froni desert land. The Northweiterh Indian evidfenced the 
rich imaginative life by his love of beafttlful objects, whether 
for everyday use or designed for a religious or social puipose« 
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Flnallyp ' tha Nav^os^ harmonious vision of. man nnding 
yndarstandlng and fulfillraent In pmtnunion with nature 
wMdh providis an outstanding example pf the community 
mindidne^in pooUng individual af forts and maagar resources 
for the benent of all. This characteristic alone has permitted 
many tribes to survive. 

As you can saa^ I have learned some lassons about ''great 
peopla*^ I have learned that Industiial devalopment on Indian 
resemtiona is difYerant and must -^be dona by the Indian 
people. With this in mind, the Economic Development 
Admi listration funded for three years ihm American Indian 
Industrial Devilo'pmpnt Iniern Program to train Indian people 
in -the industrial davelopment field. Under the supervision 
ih 1 coordination of the American Industrial Davelopment 
Council Executive Vice President Richard Preston this pro- 
gram provided on-the-job training for thirty-two American 
Indians with state aganclaS;, banking inititutibnSi public 
utilities and industry. These "graduates*! are now working 
throughout the nation issistlng in the ^gantic job of ob- 
taining nevv jobs and payrolls for their people, 



This Manual was written by and fqr the American Indian^ 
in the hope that Indian industrial devalopnient on the reser- 
vation arid iribal lands can be fully understcod and become a 
reality, 

^ The wrongs of years, ago can't be made right. There isn*t 
iinytiidng anyone can do about yeiterday. It's gone, but today 
and toniorrow can be made good by. using this Manual to 
bring about Jobs that will help to provide the American 
Indian with pride and respect. ' 

If tha Ottawa Tribe had a moral rule of conduct^ em- 
bodied in twenty-one preceptSj which strikingly resembled 
the Code of the Biblical Ten Copimandments, if tha Mohawks 
had their own schooi as early p 1712; if the Cherokeas and ^ 
dhoctaws, after their removal from their lands m 18425 re- 
established their schools and if the Qherokees in 1862 had 
twenty^he elamentaiy schools and two academies wi^h an 



enrollment of 1,000, thuti tla' uricnipluyniLMit nilu un nuiny 
reservations can bu substantliilly luthiccd with ilw sanie 
dytyrrniniftion, 

My past twulvc years working with tlu' ArnuriLan liuliun 
luivebcynrnaHtgratilying. Thuy have givun uw niucli Imniiliiy 
ami Inimblcrirs^iniJntlcrstHnding jiiHt what inihislrial ch^vrlop- 
rngnt is on i\w Aniuriuan Iiittian re§urvatiuns. 

o 

Ray H, 7'anner, (M.I), 
Spuclal Assijilant lor Indian Altairs 
Li.S. Kcunomic DevuJoprncnt 
Ac) ministration 
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CHAPTER ONE 

Industrial Developmeiit in the 
=€ontext of the American Indian^ 



Wilbur Paul, Jr 

This Manual, while addressed primarily to Indian eco- 
nomic development planners and specialists, would be remiss 
if if did not make itself available to their principal market- 
the non-Indian capital investor. ^ t 

^f%ccordingly. Chapter One provides a brief review of the 
circumstances, conditions and other factors that create an 
economic development environment unique to the Indian 
■ context. 



Investing private capital on an Indian reservation can be 
profitable to both the investor and to the tribal people In 
.whose resei^atioifroflribal lands it is invested. Hovy^ftver, both 
parties must appreciate and acknowledge the attitudes and 
conditions of one another. The Indians appreciate investoii 
of private capital and recognize their profit motives, but do 
the investors appreciate the special nature and character of an 
Indian reservation? 

Firit and toremostp the American Indian Is collectively at 
the^Bom of the poverty scale among the ethnic grdilp^riiT 
America, The native American population is characteristically 
rural, poor and essentially outside of the mainstream of the 
larger society. These conditions "are not new and have many 
roots-historiCs economic, social and cultural 

Pereons acquainted with Indian affairs recognize that 
adjusfment of the Indian to th# dominant white society in 
America has taken time and still presents many problems, Ai 



"can^ the conflicts that have taken place m Indian 

Iffc ■ wuntry within the past twenty-four months. America is be- 
f f coming increasingly aware of the problams encountered when 
V ^ two diffeiiaht societies meet arid endeavor to go their different 
"'. ways. ■ - ' ' 

i|> - \ ^ In fecent ye^s there has bean much said on the suyects 

fcfe of temiination and self-determination of the American Indian, ^ 
Ttennination refeired to a policy which would hav^ eliminated 
federal responsibility on ali reservationsj Jn effect throwing 

M -5 the totally unprepared tribal peoples into the mainstream 

non-Indian society', TOs policy, fortunately, was itself temFS. 

; inated to be replaced By self-determinatiohj a term implying^ 
thaf the American Indian is in a position to participate m 
planning the destiny of himself and of his reservation^ This 
leads to the goals of self-helpj self-development and working 
with all individual Indians of the tribe to make decisions to- 
gether for the benefit of all concerned. - 

^n economic development operationSj. self-determination 
^ means working with flmis that are interestad in axpariding or 
Jocating on a reservation or tribal lands. The tribes want to be 
in a position where someday they will be able fcTfely on the^~^ 
turnover of capital on the reservation, Thii can be iehieved — 
by atti"acting industryj both Indian and non-Indian, to a 



reservation, In either^DtsereQonomic development is not only 
desirable but essential to the self-development of the various 
tribes, - 

Among the varied cultural aspects of the Almerican Indian 
is his anmustic belief in the imperativa harmony of man with 
nature. Among North American Indians this was expressed 
inost often with thft deceptive simplicity of a BlbUcal parable 
--as a belief in the Earth Mother from whom all come and on 
whom all things depend i who must not be damaged or das- 
troyed by her children, else they can not retuni to her to be 
born again and td thrive. 

Pursuing their separate ways within this special frame;, 
Indian tribes lorig flourished across the continent, Indian 
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; ; . claiim to land were oripnaUy ones of aboriginal use and 
\> occupmcy, 

=^ = ' ' ■ ' » ' 

Then it happined: against the large scale ambitions of 
^ ; predatory and acquisitive European wplorers, traders and 
settlers who overspread these "unclaimed" lands during the 
eightianth and nineteenth centuries, the native Americans, 
inis-named lndianss were no match. 

The theoty of moving the Indians west to "Indian 
Country" was Wghly regarded by the Europeans and was 
based on the assomption that if the Indians were moved far 
enough away there would be no need for conflict with them 
or concern over ttieir problems. 

This removal policy was placed in the administration of 
Indian Affairs within the War Department In 1784 by the 
Congress of the Confederation? 

In 1787 the Northwest Ordinance was passed by the 
United States Confess and was an important Instrument in 
establishing the basis upon which Indians would hold their 
lands and what future Indian policy would be. 



Jiwjn efftct, the Northwest Ordinance did away^wnrthr 
■concept that the Indians would always keep their lands. It 
opened the way for the non-Indians to move wast establishing 
new frontiers from which they again moved west over-running 
Indian lands >yith Impunity. ^ 

With the passage of the General Allotment Act in 1887 
(sometimes referred^TrthrDawes Act)"irriphasfe7wai placed 
on each Indian to be recognised as an Individual rather than 
as a member of a .tribe. The intent of this law was to assimil- 
ate the Indian by ^ving him individual ownership of land^ as . 
opposed to the collective land use and possession practiced 
by most Indian groups. The maiii provisions of the General 
AllQtment Act were as follows: (1) a grant of 160 ncres to 
each family head and of 80 acres to each other single person 
over 18; (2) a patent in fee (simple) to be issufed to every 
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allottee but to be held in trust by the govemmint for 25 
years, during which time the land could hot be alienated or 
encumbpred; (3) a period of four years to be allowed each 
Indian in which to make his selection. Failurf of an Indian to 
rin wniild resiilt in selection for him being made at the 
order.of the Secretary of the Interior; and (4) citizenslilp to 
be confened upon allottees and upon any otheHndianrwho 
had abandoned their tribes and adopted the habits of "civil- 
ized" life. ' ^ , 

It was believed that pressuring Indians to /become in- 
dividual farm operators would accelerate theJf assimilation 
into the dominant culture and help to make tl^m productiva 
members of the community. 

Based, on hindsight the allotment prop-am did not prove 
to' be a benefit to the individual or the tribe. When the allot- 
ment period ended in 1934 a total of 246,569 aUotments 
had been made. The result of the allotment poUcy "was that 
ii*ividual Indian land ownership decfeased from over 140 
milliqn acres in 1886 to less than 50 milHon acres in 1934. In 
summary almost 90 million , acres were taken, from the 
Indians in one way or another by non-Indian interests. 



inyd«r -jyir-i921-T''"j act mandated that the Bureau 



of Indian Affairs was to provirs^fDT the^generaUuflpflrLind 
^'civilization'^ of the Indiins. To carry out this intent the 
Bureau was , responsible for; education, welfare, health, 
indusfriar assistance, improvement of irrigation, and ad- - 
ministration of l and; employment of superintendents, ma- 
trons, farmers, physiciaris, Indian police, Indian judges and 
other employees; necessary buildings, grounds, and inciden- 
tal expenses connected with the,, administratioh of Indian 
affairs. ■ 



Indians Become Citlztns^rn 1924 Congress passed the 
Indian* Citizen Act, granting citizenship to all Indians who 
had not previously* acquired it.' . , .., " 

.. ' . - ., • - 4 - • 
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Wheeter-Howard Act (Indian Reorganization Act- 1934) 
this laWi re flectiri& the belief that **the tribal Indian remains 
thi salfrreUant and--silf-suppQrtlng Jndlan", provided for 
strengthening tribal governments and stated new economic 
policies. The Umt period on Indian land was continued in- 
deflmtely artd those landi remaining unsold after allotment 
were returned to thI tribes. ITie act authorized the establish- 
meht of a revolving loan fund to provide credit for agriculture 
andjndustrial enterprises. 

To be surej there are many other laws, treaties and other 
important issues that have not been presented here for this is 
just a highlight to provide an idea of what the American 
Indian went through up to 1934. 

What is an Indian?— Various federal laws define an Indian 
for the purpose of the legislation itself Federal agencies, 
therefore, are not in agreement as to what actually constitutes 
anJndian. For example, the Department of Health, Education/ 
and Welfare considers an individual to be an Indian **if he is 
regarded as an Indian' by the community in which ha lives as 
evidenced by such factors as membership in a tribe, rasidence 
on tax-exempt land, ownership of restricted property, anc^ 
active participation in tribal affairs". 

'Forjihe purpose of a state receiving financial aislstance 
TSFTnttlmr^BttoatienT-the^j C^ of Federal Regulations re- 
quires ¥4 or more Indian blood. For the purpoii^5r^npbtlity^ 
for cattle loans the requirement is mumbershlp Jn a tribe and 
J4 or more Indian blood. However, under the regulations coni 
ceniing law and order, any person of Indian descent and a. 
member of a recognized tribe is considered an Jndian. The 
Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 (48 Stat. 984) authorizes 
the tribes themselves to define "Indian*' for purposes of tribal 
membership. 



What is^an Indian R^ervation?-Reservations are tribslft^- 



p^^eAviand^ rmi^ from less thin om acre (Strawberry 
Valley R?incheria in CaUfoniia) with a tiny population to 
' 'approximately 25,000 square miles (the Navajo Reservation) 
twith/ an estimated 145,000 Indians occupying an area em- 
hfadng parts of Arizona. New Mexico and Ut ah; a traet 
about the ske of West Virginia, Most of the reservations wgre 
established beforfe 1871 by treaties between the United SAtes 
and the Indians as the white man moved west in his search 
for more land/Others were founded later by federal statutes, 
presidential orders, or agreements approved by Congress. 
Indiana living on reservations have aU the freeddms other , 
Americans possess. Restrictions are placed only on tribal 
ftinds and property; many of the reservations are located in 
remote areas of the United States. 

The federaUy-reco^ized Indian tribes in the United 
States presently have approximately 39,663,000 acres %f land 
wUch is held in trust by the Department of the Inte|ior, 
Generally, tribally^wned limd is held in one of two ways. 
The tribe can hold lepl title (fee simple) to the land, but re- 
strictions against aUenatibn of that title can be placed on it 
by action of Confess* For example, the ^consent of the 
SecretMy of the Interior is required before the land can be 
sold, encumbered, or exchanged; but the deed is in the tribe-s 
name and the tribe has true ownership of the property and . 
extant minaral, water and other property rights. ^ 

'^ere are approximately 270 Indian ''rese^^^ 
'*lower 48** states. Over 200 native village corporations arid 
^ 1 2 resonal corpor atiOTS gained title to land :^and resources 
_:und|r the 1971 iUaska Native Claims Settlement Act. In the J; 
1 970 cSnsirrthere w be apprdxMately^ one rl 

million Indians divide^ between 60 percent^nTnWIand-afld^-^ 
40 percent on non-tribal land. Unemployment is estimated at 
^ 35 percent on most of the reiervations. 

The^aitemative to fee simple is beneflcial title, where the 
'United States holds the legal title to the land but the tribe ; C 
and its members can use arid occupy the land md benefit 
^» from any income it may produce. 



In the Tmt eximple-fee simple— the tribe owns the 
beneficial interest and legal title but the title is said to be re- 
stricted because it can only be sold under certain conditions. 
In the second example the tribe has only an interest in the 
us^ nf the land and the United States js said to holil^^^^ land 
in tmst; the difference between trust and reitricted lands 
being, In practical tprmSs non-existent, The land designation 
comei down to the Secretary of the In terlor*s interpretation 
of Indian use and occupancy. 

Some reservations are contiguous to or suirounded by 
urban or urbanising areas. In this instance reseivation land 
often is parcelled out to individuals in trust allotments. This 
practice has resulted in a great deal of Indian land being sold 
to non-Indians who, within the boundaries of certain reser- 
vationi, outnumber the former owne^ many times over, 

HifTsliip Land— There are approximately 10.7 million 
'acrei of individually-owned Indian land in trust with the 
federal government. Original allotments of the land were in 
the name of one individual However, upon the death of the 
original owriers and the death of subsequent heirs, the owner- 
ship of this land has become so fractioned that many owners 
can not effectively use the land. The result isthit much of it 
is not used or is leased by the BIA on behalf of the ownei^ 
and the income is divided in accordanoi with percentage of 
ownership, 

M long as the Indian land is under federal trust it can not 

_be_ta xed. . ^ ' 

the >teiarican Indian Cult^re-^ Respect for Indian culture, 
values and uridei^tendJng are vital to any Idcrtlon effort by a 
business. The Indian wants to adopt some of modem tech- 
nology whiles at the same times maintaining^Indian values^ 
standaitis, loyalties, reUgioh and sense of relationship between 
man and earth, SavirigSs investment and profit motives 
generally do not play an important part in the Indian culture. 



In addition, financial success does not always carry the status 
that it does in the liighly industriaUzed society of the United 
States. , \ 

If industrial development is to succeed, o n _in_ _In dign 
reservation the Indians must ba involved in aU phases of the 
planning process and the Jobs provided must be those^wWch 
the Indians are willing and able to performs rather than a 
take-it-^r-leave-it situation. . 

Wheii negotiating with the American Indian^ no threats 
should be rnada. relative to his Indian Identity or values* AU 
too often it^ appear that there are two solutions offered to 
the American Indian: work hard and assimilate or stay out of 
sight, out of mind. 

A problem to be faced in developing Indian communitiei 
is reGOgnition of the vast range of reservation community 
typei; their varying sizes of population and land wea, their 
differing deFrees of cultural or geographic isolation from th^ 
larger national community and the enormous differences in 
the quality, quantity and strategic location of resources: 

Lands used by Indians for agricultural pu^oses, pro- 
duction using irrigated landSp livestock production^ income 
from outdoor recreation and wildlife use-feasj Indian natural 
resources such as forests and minerals and water are becoming 
valuable resources in? Indian country. 

The socio-ecoiriomic implications of natural resources 
coupled with those of human resourdes are compelUng ^a^ 
sons for the economic development of the reservations^and 
tribal landsl 

In Summary 

^ Economic deyelopment is a reaUty with an ever-widening 
scope contingent only upon an' appreciation bf the Indians* 
desire to retain their special way^ of Ufe which emphasizei 
. ajttachment to natare wid td Mother Earth* ^ , 




CHAPTER TWO 



Plan Review Procedure 
. for Reservations 

'Garald Cilnimptewa 

It is Witt said t^it plam^ resuitant develop- 

^ ment is a wmti Sf iime and money and that development 
wiihdui pianning i 

■ ■ ^ ' ' ^ , 

Tbiay plamim^nd development, particularly in the field 
^/of ecortomic development, are one comprehensive operation 
Ubett often each process is performed by a separate entity, " 

' JTie foUQ\ving chapter discusses the planning process as it 
ti: applied in the context^ of comprehensive sociO'economic 
develppment of a reservation. ^ 

■ . ' ' ' -- ^ ' ■■ 

Why A Resarvatf on Wan?-Many Indian reservations have 
undaisona istounding ^dwth and physical change* Dacislons 
ragirding furtlier growth and development of the Indian 
reservation requires the constant attpntion of the tribal 
"leaders. In order to compete wjtfi non-Indian comjmunities^ 
Indian leaders are looking tor e^^ve ways to cope with 
irajpid changar to make the motf ©f^opportunitlfs created by 
change a^d to minimise the burdeni 'Oiia of the idtematives 
open to handling these changes is tteou^ pi wining Which la a : 
way of directing future acthf ity^ to ward aesifabla ends.~ 

Flanning is identifled and understood as a process. It is " 
contlriUous In nature^in that all the phases Involved in plan- 
ning must be continuaUy canrted out. rae^plans niust not 
only prondp^ for contfaiwity in^ direction of growthp but the 
planning pro^duri and propmis must aU wnt^ witWri 
thein the pro^ions t^t would pffitnit change to meet the 
dirtlengi^lind r^^ an ^er-chwi^g anvir^ineiit 



The purpDse of this chapter is to explain briafly the 
plinning process as well as to provide an introduction to the 
subject of raiarvation planning and how it is accomplished. 
This sesnent of thi chapter provides: 
_ _ A. A bnef defijiitiQn of what planningisi . ' 

B* A laymah's introdugtion to the planning process; and 
C. A description of what a general plan should do for a 
^ .reiervition and what it should look like. * 

What is Planning?- Reservation planning is an attempt to 
bring the future resgrvation environnient-physical, sociali 
economic— into line with the goals of the tribal residents, ^n 
other words, it is an attempt to foresee what current trends 
of population ^powth or lossj ecbnoniic developnient or 
decay; will bring. Is the ouiconie consJitent with the resar- 
yation*s goals? If so^ how can currant processes be streng- 
thenad? And if not, how can cuiTent processes be altered? 
Planning seeks to answer these questions and to put the 
answers to wdrk in improving the community. 

Considerations and PoUcy Guides for Rasarvation 
Planning-Concam for the future dgvelopment of Indian 
reservations involves much more ^n tta ^preparation of a 
physical plan for thavast acreage W thil Indian reservation. 
TTiere is conibinad v/ith this the various custoihSj desirfs, 
needs and concerns bf tlie reservation people, Indian people 
have always con^dered the land very sacred* It is a setting for 
their homes and a social and cultural institution for tham and 
their children. ^ * 



When a planning program is to be initiated on an Indian 
resiervatlon it is important to consider that there has been 
little or no prior local expariance in the technical aspects of '!' * 
coordinated planning. T^e planning proBranis that have al- 
ready been initiated on a reservation usually have been based 
on a project-to^project basis and most of the physical phA- 
ning that has ilraady been initiated has bean done on the 
defensive side^ relating to projects that are limited in size. 



An important it^^hat should be conriderad in all 
modirn day planning is the socio-economic considirations 
of the reservation residents. It is invariably true that dif- 
.ferenqes of opiftion exist within, the Indian coinmunlties 
just as they e^ist in any non-Indian community, These dif- 
feSnces may be attributed to many factors including igei 
education, reUgion, political ties/etc, but while, in the Indjan 
context: these differences exist 'and manifest themselves in 
many ways, there are also many tiis that bind the Indian 
communities together. The onb' importint tie is their com- 
mon love for the land. ' . 

Because a reservatioti is regarded as a sovereign Jentitys 
separate in many ways from tiie state In which it is located, 
the reservation form of government is unique. Th^ reservation 
tribal government, commonly composed of the Chairman, 
Vice Chairman and the ttb^l council, have the ultimate 
responsibility forioordinating the planning progranis. 
* . 

The key ingredients to the planning process are the ad-^ 
ministrative decisions that must be made'by the tribal govern- 
ment. It is, therefore, necessary that the tribal govammental 
officials bo provided and be familiar with the pertinent 
planning procedure manuals and guidelines. This will not 
only expedite tribal considerationi for action but will also 
serve to inform the tribal leaders of the requirements and 
restrictions that must b§ observed. 

It is equally important that brgad ^tribal understanding 
and participation be encouraged. Since the planning programs 
will effect not only the physical structure of the reservation 
land^ut human resources as well, everyone-yOTing and old-- 
should be encouraged io participate to the degree possible. 

One of the first considerations in looking, at the plannlhg 
and development of the reservations is to, understand the 
problems confronting the Indian tribes. 

It should be pointed out here that these problems fire 
highly complex, 1 Each reservS^Jon represents a^^ distinct 



economic^ sacial and goycrnmoiital entity wUhin a stiit^^ 

The singlu most linpartttnt iturn, to keep In mind thorc- 
fpre, is that the panning prognirns can not be acceptudor 
suppufted by the tribal mem ban unless thu plunnliig concept 
ii understood. Tims* to create an atfiiosphuru of good\yill and 
tQUmvyork among thu tribal leudcrs iintl thyir people, botli 
should become Involved In the planning programs, 



PRELIMINARY OUTLINE 
FOK RESERVATION PLANNlNa 

The procedurei med in Ibrmulatlng plans consist of a 
serlL's of stepb wliiuli uini toward a goal The Heps in the 
planfiing ptomsn include the making of u plan for the future 
of the reservation as a whole or as separate and diitinct as a 
community, When adopted foritially by a tribal resolutiofi or 
any tribal approval methodSs the plait becomes the □ffMal 
policy upon the subject of developnient, In ganeralr the goal 
of the plan is to iniprove the physical as n^cII as the economic 
and social environment of the reservation. 

To describe tha process of plaiiiiliig for a reservation let 
us use the ABC Indian Tribe and a state planning office as 
hypothetiQakexam^les, Tlie order of these procedures is not 
nacossarily ^jiKed and many of the processes can be undar^ 
taken simultaneoinly, ^ 

PRELIMINARY OUTLINE 

Part I Background for Planning 

L The ABC Tribe has recognized the need for plam 
ning and has requested the asiiitance of the staters 
^ planning office. 
2, Th§ raqiJist by the ABC Tribe has valid reasons 
and should be acted upon. It is essential for the tribe 
to forrnulate a plan since the adjacent area is grovving 



and wiU undoubtedly have an impact on its raser^ 
' ygtlon, 

* 3. A brief discussion on what planning is will be pre- 
sehted to the tribe. 

4. The stops in the planning process Include data 
collection^ analysis of resource potentials and ccn^ 
stralntSs survey of community objectives and 
problemSi diicusslon of plan alternatives, plan 
preparation and recommendations for plan impli^ 
nnentation, 

5 . Tribal partioipation is crucial to^a successful reser- 
vation plan for two main reasons. First, the plan can 
only bi accepted by thejribe if they have an under- 
itanding of it. Second^ the plan must contain the 
desires and the objectives of the^ tribe. Various 
methods by which tribal participation is solicited 
and incorporated^ill bi explained below. 

Part 11 Tile ABC Reservatioii 

.LA brief history of the reseivation ]^ill be given 
and win include facts about current residents of the 
^ reservation. ; 

2* Tribal governrnentf structure will be reviewed. Pos- 
sibly, a tribal advisory structure will be discussed. 
TTus will include the Bureau of Indian AffairSj tribal 
' attorney, lease agents and othen, , 
3. Brief inventory of the resemtion facilities in- 
cluding housing^ water and sewers transportation 
and others will be discussed. 

Part III Developnnent RasourOei and Constraints 

LA discussion of the land--lts location^ topography 
and potential use^wiU be discussed, Injormation on* 
the pattern of present land uses is important in order 
to predict the extent and location of future uses. 
2^The;goals and objectivei of the people as they re- 
late to their land wiU be discussed* For eKimple, ' 
what are their attitudes toward the land and its uses? 

15 " 



Would the people prefer to work on the re§ervatlon 
or off the reien^atian? 

3, Investigation of the growth of the outlying eom- 
munitles should be investigated « An example would 
bd the housing market demand on the reiervation. 

Part IV Jhm ABC Resarvation Plan ' 

,L A future land use 'map and narrative will be in^ 
eluded. Information on the pattern of present land 
uses Is important in order to predict the extent and 
Ideation of future u$p%* How much land vyill be 
needed for various uses? 

Policias controlling the reiili^ation of the pl^n will 
be outlined. For example , we may wish to consider 
the criterii whieh are used in Judging each commer- 
cial development by the Income it would produce, 
eaeh industrial development by the employment and 
payroll it will generate, 

3. Emphasis wiU be placed on the ABC tribal human 
resources. What do the people want for their com- 
mumty and what skills do they posiess? Educational 
opportunities^ scholarships and vocational training 
information ' will be made available within the 
publicatibn, - " 

Fart V ' Methods of Implementation 

Methods of Implementing the plan will be ipecified 
in the final publication. Included in this will be the 
. identifioation of ,the nacessaiy expertise to develop 
the options available upon whi£h desisioni regarding 
. ' ' future policy and the use of reservation land may be 
made. 



THE GENERAL PLAN 
Maying reviewed the steps and criteiia in the planning 



"Genoril Priolitioneri of Induilrial Di^alopwnf = stratioii^MOiitliiiitlni gducationlLpnpin iacial 
' and Ihijr ficiilly it k M Bic Indystriil Davilop* toward forwifii iconeiiiio davalpiflt ffforti on 
'm\ tpyrsi tor Native kmicm, fitm Itita Inilian rimita iiid IMIandi, The disignatloii 

UnMiyJaroli l» IPiEJhiooyiinifkedtliabi' GIJ,U m pn the graduiter by oni of thair 
^jlniitarof tll^Ecollomlc Dev^^^^^ numbafj Mr, Peter MaoDpld, / ^ , 



proc€iS| it is time to take a clo:icr look at the plan itself, 
particularly its purposos and its chciracterlstlcs. 



ioses 



Some of the, purposes of the general plan have already 
been mentioned, For purpose of clarity, five broad purposes 
of a plan are summariied here, 

A. The fundamental purpose to improve the environ- 
ment of the individual Indian community or in some 
eases the entire reservation. Since Indian communities are 
structured differently from thpse of the non-Indian com- 
munitiesp several factor should be taken into consider- 
ation, For instances when considering how to improve 
housing conditions, a policy of replacing substandard 
housing might be aonsidered. Before adopting such a 
policy the social and economic Impact of displacing the 
residents must be considered* Perhaps the social costs of 
breaking up family ties outwelgHs the benefits of im- 
proving the housing stock, Or perhaps the costs are 
thought to be justified. In any case the policy itialf 
remains a physical development policy. 

B. To imj^rove the environment of the Indian commun- 
ities requires action, Therefore, the plan should not be 
simply a collection of forecasts about the physical future 
of the community, It must be an attempt to do some- 
thing about that future by directing it so as to bring it 
.into Une with the goals of the rescivation residents, 

' C? The plan Is meant lo bring together all the different 
organiiatlons-tribal, federal and state-at work in the 
development of a comriiunlty* A coordinating effort 
among all interested parties should be highly encouraged. 

D. The plan should promote public interest, The public 
interest is, considered Important. Care should be taken 





E, Th€ plan should remind the trlbo's daclslon makers 
c( th@ long rango cohsidarittiofis when they aro making 
short range docisionsi Roaotumandations itnd decisions 
' about davolppment are always fitado in the present* Tli^ir 
effects eKtend far into the future, 

Charactarbtics 

In order to be a useful document, the plan should have 
certain charaeteristt^. Among these are the following: 

- 5 FT 

A. Tht^'plan should be comprehensive. The plan should 
cover geographically the entire resonation or segments of 
the desired study areas, All types of physical development 
together with social and economic aspects of the develop' ^ 
rnent area should be cohsi^efed, 

p, The plan should be long range. It should project per- 
haps twenty years into the future to reflect long range 
goals. 

Q The plan should ba genaraL It includes policiep rather 
, than specific land use decisions. It does not prescribes for 
instajige^ which segments of the raseivation land will have 
gas stations and which will hava suparmarkets. 

D, The plan must be undirstandable. It niust be written 
in nQn^tichnical language so that all citizens can read and 
undajTStand it 

E. The plan should be .amindable* The publication of 
the plan does not mean the end of the planning proee$s* 
In facts the real physical implementation of the plan 
starts to unfold at this point. Contlnuoui follow^ups^ 
revisions and amendments to the plan will have to be Irn^ 

' plemanted. 

Format - 



At its simplest, the plan consists of a set of written 



poildes plus maps ihowing how the future yommunity or 
r^^^rvation should be arranged^ The actuil format and con- 
tmt will Vary from reservation to reservation because of 
complex diffarences in tribal desires and goals. However, 
whatever format the plan utilizes, the desires and goals of the 
tribal residents should be given first priority. 



TECHNIQUES EMPLOYED IN 
INFORMING AND OBTAINING OPINIONS 
FROM TRIBAL MEMBERS 

Several techniques have been proven successful In pro- 
viding information to and obtaining opinions from reservation 
residents. The following is a list that has been widely used 
and been proven successful. 

Diaplays and Models 

An array of maps and pictures displayed in a community 
.center or tribal office has been proven successful in informing 
tribal residents of the proposed plans. This technique has 
been effective in getting the message across to the people. 

A scale model of the reservation and the outlying com- 
munities has also been proven successful in relaying the 
message to the reservation residehts. If possible, a perm- 
anently struct ufed model or display should be established 
in the community center or the tribal office, Also, a portable 
display that can be moved from one location to another on 
the reservation will provide all residents an opportunity to 
se0 and comment upon thi^ proposed plans, r 

Community Discussions 

Discussion with the reservation residents of the proposed 
plan is an effective way of getting the reservation residents 
involved in^the planning programs* Tribal ofncials as well as 
reservation residents should be informed as to what extent it 
will impact on the teservation an^ the people^in addition to 

. ^ - 20 ^ 
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the community discussions a co;itinuous report on the pfo- 
gress of the program should be made to the people. 

Famphlatf aiiid Brochures 

Another good method of informing the rcservatioh 
residents of the various programs is through the use of bro* 
chures find pamphlets. Tlie brochure or the pamphlet should 
be attractive and be written for easy reading. The contents 
should include, brief explanatory statements setting forth the 
goals of the planning programs. It should also contain 
pictures. 

m . . .. 

Newspapers 

The tribal newspaper ii another good source of publicity. 
Since the majority of the Reservation residents has easy access 
to the tribal newspaper, this makes it ideal for publishing 
ajrticles on the planning prop'ams. The tribal officials should 
endeavor to utiUze the newspaper in obtaining support for 
the planning program* 

COORDINATING AND CONTROLLING PROCEDURES 

Due to increasing complexity in reservation planning, it 
has become necessary to establish some type of a controlling 
mechanism that serves as a check on the progress of various 
planning activities. Since many of the plans are long range 
projections the control mechanism becomes especially im- 
portant because it serves to control any deviations that may 
occur between these time frames^ It also serves to keep both 
the short and long range projections in tune with the desired ' 
objectives. 

Many of the techniques employed by the control mech- 
anism are of an elementary nature* However^ their import- 
;ance in the planning process ^n not be over emphasized. 
Because of the cohimon nature of control techniques, it Is 
important that some type of written instructions be pre- 



pared that would serve as a review prdcadura manuaL In 
addition to the controlling and coordinating functioni^ the 
manual would doscribf mathods and techniques for up'^ 
dating arid implwienting fiHange, In reality, the ravlew 
procgdure manual U a tool that is used in coordinating 
and controlling, the planning procedures in data idarttifi- 
cation. 

Simply stated, the raview procedure manual Is a boolc 
Jhat contains instruQtions for keeping the collected data in an 
orderly fashion. It contains accaptad and approved mathods 
for controlling the vast amounts of raw data. An -example 
would be the methods and techniques for numbering and up- /. 
"dating maps, reports and mlnutei. 

In addition to the data idcntiflcatlon that was utilized In 
the compilation stages, follow-up actions also need to be 
initiated. Tlie fpllow-up process is a must once the Initial plan 
has been completed because the revising and updating aspect 
of a planning program is an integral part of a continuing plan- 
ning program. The objective is to keep all the planning data 
as current as possible. 

. SOURCESOF PLANNING, ASSISTANCE ^ ^ ^ 

Many federal agencies ingage in planning activities of one 
type or another which affect the plans and development act- 
ivitios of the Indian resenrations. Here we brieny mention 
three of ihese agencies and explain the type of assistance that 
they offer 

Housing and Urban Development 

701 grants, authorized under Section 701 of the Housing 
Act of 1954j are the primary source of flnancial assistance 
for land use planning currently being utilized by the Indian 
tribes. This grant program also provides planning assistance to 
towns, citiess counties, regional councils of governrnent and 
the states. « 



Econortilo Devalopmetit Administratioii 

EDA providos grant programs In a variety of ways* In 
Arizona 4 for example, the Indian Planning Program mdm 
EDA provides grant programs to the Indian DeveIopm«nt' 
District of Arizona for utilization in their planning was 
throughout the state* 

In addition to the economic planning provided to Indian 
tribes, technical as^ietance is available for planning, specific 
projects such as industrial parks, infrastructure, feasibility 
studies and the like. 

, 'ntte y Regional Commissions 

nieie commissions engage in economic development 
planning for the region, ps^vide' technical assistance and dis^ 
tribute supplemental grants to red&ce the local matchini con- 
tpbutions required of some federal grant-in-aid projects. The 
Indian tribes withlii certain designated counties of a region 
may utilize the Commission's programs dn various projocts. . 
^ ^ . . 

Although there are undoubtedly other federal agencies In 
other areas of the planning activltyj only three have hmn 
discussed here. Consideration should be given to all available 
assistance from federal agencies. 
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CHAriTERFOUR 

Suspects <& Prospects ■ 

Richaid Sayan ' ^ 

To obtain from management its calculated decision to 
^^''^fmake a consequential capital investment in the identifled 
1^ potentials of a reservation or of tribal lands- 



... 



-thes is ^ objectivi of ail tribal industrial dmtcfp- 
ll; ment operations. The overatt program ^ay have other Cfjk 
|| iec fives but the meat md potatoes are management 's decision 
|> and investment! 

Ik It follows that identifying the potentials and matcMni 
p:: ir^ustrid categories ta'^ them, ascertaining what compmi^t 
'''^ are rr^st desir^Aleand have an expansion potentialmd, rft^«i, 

obtaining their decision to make a capitai investment thi^ 
* fundamental activities of industrial development All oth^r^^ 

are in support of this process. 

/ _ _ ■ . ^ / 
In this chapter of the Manual, vmom tachniques m^- 
' procedures wUl be discussad for use by the industrial q*^ 
- veloper when working with suspects md prospects, . 

^ A "suspecf * is m industi^ from wWch there is some wAh 
cation of plans to expwd or move and which would iwit 
"your" community.^ 

■ I,- - - ■ . ^ ^- ■ ^ . . . . 'J • , - 

A **prospect** Is an industry which has indicated nom^ \ 
interest fn "your** immunity. 



Attmeting an industry to a reservation is usually n \0n$ 
and difficult process involving a groat deal of thought, tiiH^ 



CHAIPTfiR THREE 

EstabUihing and Maintaining 
the Organization 

* ^ Samuel Gardipi 

The word %rgmimiori'' as used in this chapMr has hm 
cmnotattom or$miting the physical group to carry out the 
tribal ecortomic development plaPk and organf^ing th^ eco- 
nomic dcvetopmmt program for effective operation. 

Policy md bu^g^t constraints will govern the size of the 
organization but r$$ardless of physical st^e^one person or 
many-the prtm^pks of organizing the program apply. 

- i 

In studytn$ Ms chapter, It is left to the reader "to cut 
the cloth" to fliUh^ local body. 

vtmmm the organization 

The advant ofWwI funding to Indian tribes has allowed 
the tribes to utili» the developed ecqnomic skills of.thg. 
Indian member^ p mi to implament good management ' 
practices that witt eventually lead to the ielMetejmlried eci 
nomic develppm#nt of reservations. 

_ Planning $ r^sw^tion's industrial developmant organ- 
ization must tot tpon^em itself with the ecbnomio objective 
and goals the trifcja hopes to achieve ^ven tha constraints of 
time and costs, lit miist be stressed that inslpiiflcant Indeed 
will be the result: If the planning process does not involve the 
tribal council m l^mtitying and expressing th§ objectives and 
goals fpr the indui^tldlil development organization. 



The planners, m establishing the industrial development 
organization, ntust mk UieiTOelves several key questions; 

A. Establishnwttt of priorities-what must be done and 
in what ord^rt 

B. Th.e formul p\m of actlon-^how shall it be done? 

C. Time constrMinl-when must it be done? 

D. Cost eonstralm--how much will it cost? 

E. Appraissl--wllilt constitutes a satisfactory perfor- 
mance? ^ 

F. Review-^how much progress is being achieved? 

G. AcyustmenH^hen and how will the organisation 
take corrective action as the result of the finding 
through appriiisai and review? 

In speaking of organization, one can not overlook ^ch 
management functtan$ as planning, organizing, staffing, 
directing and controiang the work of others becauie manage- 
ment is "getting work done through people'\ Without getting 
into management philosophies and leadership stifles which 
the industrial development practitioner will encounter, the 
organization he mwages can well benefit by adopting the 
management approach suggaited by Morrisey^ whose MBp 
(Managenient by Obi^ctive) incorporates essentially a series 
of steps which may Ibllowed in sequence or combined to 
fit the situation.^ Th^y are reviewed brietly here. 

. ^ ^> 

A, Deflne the MWon 

' What is the nature and scope of the industrial develop- 
ment work to be performad? This mission statement per- 
taining to aionomlc development should come from tjia top 
level of tribal management. It' should be broad in s^op^, on- 
going and function^ with an economic commitment. Tliis 
mission will determine the boundaries within which sub^ 
organizations can pursue their objectives and yet be com- 
patible; They may mil entail the seeking of new opportunities 

to reduce the rate of unemployment and to raise standards of 

- -- 

**'Min39«mtnl by 0#)^^tlv*S pnd Results*% Gtorge L. MorrlMy, Adtilion'^WasIfy, 
1970 , , , 
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^SvTiiig "vihUe ii'the wfneNime protecting the culture and Ute ■ 
pj 'Me of tlie peoplir ^ , * " ■ 

B. Torecwting 

Forecast the type of effort needed over the period of the , [ 
pfogrim. Forecasting estimates those things thit miy occur i 
in the future Vhich wiU hive an Impact up6n the end ob-\ 
- jectives that mflnigement ii pursuing. The procedure differi; 
from •vflnancial forecasting which is eMentialljr a- part of 
'budgetSg. it , invoNfis cominon seiise anticipation of what 
Vi^Tiappen if such ind iuch a course is followed. It helps to 
. -determine, the human skills needed and the ftqaipment and 
the materi'ili needed to accompUsh the program Cstaff, ofrice 
suppUes and equipment^ telephon| typewriteis, postage, 
office space, costs such as rent or pWchase; promotic^ and 
fringes), , ' . W ' 

Fortcastlng conslden § Jttemal ind uncontronable factors 
' sueh as the economic environmeiit Cinfiatiori, recession, 
energy), poetical .and legal aspects,' social and ethical con- 
• straints- eqtnpetition 'and government. Forecaating allows 
the manag^ of the' organization to antlcipsie new or dif- 
ferent factors so that he may alter his plan ofaction when 
necessafy. ' , . I 

C. Setting Objectives , „ 

This is probab^' the most 'critical activity of the.MBG 
process. Olyecfivis are the results to be achi^ed.. Their 
eSUblish^nt fbrms the, basis for determiiiiiig what activities i 
. . - should be perftorniia IW provides a baffis for evaluiting hoy^ v 
well they are being performed. ^ 

. - Having considered ^le mission of the'to^level of manage, 
ment within the tritie and having determinid.the mission and: 
goals, of the industrial developnient or^ization conipatlbli , 
therewith, one is ready to Identify, the types of effwt or ; 
specific improveniBnts one wishes to place in. objective form. 
For example; estabUshing the research and plannmg hinc- . 
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^M1^^iTitiy^^mUor^i tha development functlDn 
I^Ssmm^aatfaiid/or tourism development to follow. ' j 

f^'-ir*^',:^''^: . ' ■■; - ' ' . . . , . * • 

.points to be observed in the process tjf setting 
^jo^ectiyegjtie: ^ * j 

' 1. I>eteniiina raaUstic and -iohievabla targets f^r taeh " 

objeetive during the forecast period, (Chanafti^of lo-^ , ::j 
catiny Rord or General Motori on the resarvatign are ^ 
quite remote.) ^ ^ \ 
2* EstabBsh prioritias: for your objectives settJngythi 
mott important first. ^ 
r 3. Detemilne a means of miasurementj (capital invest- 
ment in dollars, number of plants located , number of I 
^- businesses created^ number of Jobs created or people " 

: ' ^ ■ employed) that will senre as'jn accaptabJe indicatdr ' 
^ of satisfactory performance against aach objecthri, ; 

4^ Coordinate and conmnnic^e objectiva ' ;| 

. ordinatas and other knowladgeable and conwmed 

indii{iduols/^ Remember the affective manager gets . i 
\ work dona through other people. , 

. Fropamming 4 S 

Tlie prpgrarn'is the plan of actiort to follow in order to ^ 

reach the objectives. How to operate one's progriin must be I 

; datamiined in the light of one's tribal situation and location. . J 

However, there are some general procedures that apply r^ i 

; gardless of the paculiarities of one or another rtservatlbrt or j| 

; other Indian land. These are: 

- ' 1. Study the situation and select a management method. ^ 5 

. . 2* Gain agreement and support throughout brganizatlon, v :| 

^ 3. Pevelbp the plan pf action, | 

4- iJ^st and review the plan, - | 
5^ Tmplement, ^ ^ \ 
; 6- ^Follow-up. , 

Scliaduling 

^; Scheduling will involve tha assignment of calindar tirte / I 

' - 29 . . ; ...... 
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tfti^to^obiectivsstind .to their program 



^^^fobj^^^w^i^ steps. Such time can either 

point and 

^ _. _ program^ 

~1]fyy%Up% are determined, i timt period for dampletion of eaeh 
-:step is scheduled* 

•-,>,■'....■ ^ / ^ ■■■■ ^ . ^ 

F. Biidptuig V ^ - 

Jhis Js probably the most critical stip in thfe prociss oV 
manag^nient and planning of a progmm. It is h©m thit dollar 
amounts ari assigned to meet the mission^ the DbjcctiVis, the 
detertiination of nnaterid needs and the manpower require- 
inents* * . 

Budgeting is a Vduabla analytical tool to datermina thp 
cost of carrying out objictivti. Before funding is^ achieved a 
budget forecast assigns a realiitic dollar figure to activities or 
"line items". After idopting a budget it i$ a good prafctice to 
devMopa periodic budget review that ^Ul itemize the amount 
budgeted for that period and tHe amount ictwlly spent 
providing a camparison analysis. Corrective action can be 
Mplimirited once a -varianca is apparent* Since the budgst 
forecast lias to be based on realistiCs concrete estanfiates that 
must conform to objectives, the periodic report ^Ul provide a 
running, up-todate flnanoial picture upon which further 
mahagement decisions may be made. In tlus ooniiaction the 
two budget items-communications and travel-y^Ul doubt-^ 
lessly be difficult to controL In all cases the priority of 
objectives needs to be Ticoncilad with thebudget as the pro:, 
grani progresses. .^^ 

^ Chart B preients a hypothatical annual budget for a tribal; 
industriil development operation. The ap^oxiniate p^cenfr 
ages are pven as guideUnas for a budget of any amount 
although certain items must ba drastically reduced or deleted 
entirely in budgets of half of less than the given J4d,d00.v 
:These reductions would be made in Ught 6f the priorities of 
the tribe^s overall economic devalopmerit plan** » 
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CONtROLLING 

ControMjig aAuws thit objectives are affactively accomp- 
Uihad, It is the rasponsibility of top manaiement wMclt 

' delegates its authority and responsibiUty to other levels of 
the organization. Howver, the ultimate suqca^ or failure of ^ 
the ptQBmti alwgyi reits upon the shoulders of top manage- 
ment. It must^ thergfo^, control its orgamaaltioii, TTia sit- 

^ uation is analogous to that aboart a ship. The captain U "top . 

;:ln^nageme^t'^ Even if a subordinate's ewor results in the 
dnking of the Mp, It Js the captain^s "fault^v His authority 
and responsiblltty mi$X that he control, although-^of 



./feMity^h* must delegate his authority and responsibiUty 
^'^o otKera as a prwtica! matter.-To dp this effectively a control 
I- criteria shipi and so it is with any 
'^• " pidi^rly conceived o*ga^^ T»« control criterii essent- 
f f ? iailyMtots ^ measuring perfoflHance 

and taking such "corrective action as may be neciis^^^ 



- 0. l^tahUsWng Standards and Measuring Performa 

At the heart of the controlling functibn is mf asuring the 
performaric? but there muit be a ••standard" to measure it 
' against in order to determini what is indeed satisfactory per-^ 
fdrmance. , ; ' 

In order to establish a performance standard, one must 
first detennine what is to be measured and what constitutes 
effective perfonnance in terms of the eliments of time, re- 
sourtes, quaUty and qiiantity. 

. Tlie industrial development practitioner and those a^o^ 
iated with the program, should understand and ac^pt thS 
standards that are estabUshea tQ, measilre pBrformirtce. All 
should participate in initiating such standards in order to 
achieve the objectives realistically , Measuring performance by 
top management is a vital functton that should be used to 
point out variances between planned-performance and actual 
performance in a timely manner to the end that corrective 
action, if needed, can adjust the variance. Some methods 
available are; weekly or monthly reports, peraonal obse^ 
vation, caU reports and tickler faes. A word of caution about 
reportingrtime is expensive. One must be sure that the re- 
ports are^ necewaty, to measure performance arid not sub- 
mitted Just to report some insignificant detail. - 

SOME PROBLEMS FACED BY 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 

The term industrial development itself can be misleading 
to a tribal constituency. To some, the image of industriaUz- 
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steacs ^^Kuding pollution 
I v tWll itTM the Mother Earth; ^ayba it poises ^n'imag^ or 
; a^xploita^^ by large qorporatioiis enslaving a population pf 
V disadvantaied person who are williiig to >vork at wages much 
lower than dty dwellers*. At worsts it niay raise the fear thl^t 
^ w^ successful industrial dfevelopment ow 

■ raieivationa the fSderal lovfrnmint will jallnqulsh the re^ 
f^nsibilitsii of its -^special relationship" to bidian tribes and 
impose **termiMtiQn". ^ 

4, It is beyond the, scope of this chapter to explore the'r^aJ 

\^or the imapned thrusts associated N^ith industrial develop* 
. ment hoparly handled^ the .benefits to be derived. far out^ 

-waigh any. disadvantages. It is axioinatic that industrial 
developi^ent to a contihuou$s coinplM and time^onsuniJng 
process. Unleis the lightening oflady luck strikes resuItSi if 
any> may not be attained for a period of years. ReaUstioaUy 
speakiiig, it is . well that aU concerfiad understand this char^ 
acteristipof the process to the end that top tribal management 

* will not" curtail the effort until It is given a fair chaftce ovi^r a 
period of time. We suggest a mininiuirt of five years. 

The federal government has ipent millions to enhance 
the location of industry on reservations with the concuirehci^ 
of tribal co|incils usually through resolutioni, Industry ha$ 
become, therefore, a prime objective of the economic mission 
of many tribes, An Indian employed by industry does not 
lose tribal social or cultural idiintity. In fact, survival of tha 
family 1$ enhanced by employment opportunities at home 
aliowing'for social and cultural punuits of one's own choice, 

, Once the economic mlision of the tribal council is agra^d 
upon by developing specific economic development missions 
and objectives that mesh with the desires of the tribe and th<i 
support of the tribal leadarship is obtained, the total organ^ 
imtlon-will reaUze the commonness of purposi which will 
. engender cooperation so necessary Cor development, Tl\0m 
plans should be pubUclEed. - - 

the related non-Indian economic development organix^ 
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^'?:Tliej^^ltfc^^^^ state, niunidp^;mtility companies, 

^V^'tsiit<i^dn,bw^i,' other financial institutions and other groups 
!Jr Sbni^rned^^ development in the area. Many of^ 

V- th^ organizations liive services, reports md information 
V available. They* are valuable alUes, so contact, get acquainted 
and Jt^in them tp make an industrial development team.. 

A mort serious problem-in development efforts is main- 
ttiniiig the continuity of the development o^MiEition since 
] survival dejpends on ftindingV ftianizational^ continuity 
should be made aii objective arid dealt as one of high priority. 
New opportunities become available evety year. The develop-^ 
merit orgMi»tion should continually keep Itself itiformad 
aboat new la^lation affecting Indian economic davelopmant* 
It should be prepared to soUcit funding as new economic 
deveiopiii#nt aids become available from lucli sources as: 
The Bconomic Development Administration^ the Bureau of 
IndJuJi AShin, Small Business Administration^ private found* 
atiows, Office of Minority Busine^ Enterprisa as well ap the ^ 
trib^ itself. 



Summary 

, This Management by Objectives approach is no easy task, 
but those who use it, even in modified fomi, wil^flnd it very 
re^Wdiwg* The very nature of Its approach is one of partici' 
pation and cooperation with different levels of management 
withini a tribal structure; a quality that is necessary for 
ecoftomio development of an Indian reseiration. MBO is a 
lonirWnge process that may tiJte more, than a year to imple- 
ment faily, Large o^aniiations* have a normal time span of 
from thvte to five years to Impliment thii process fully, 
- Some of its iimnediate benefits can be seen from its imple- 
. mentation within one oiianiEation of the tribal structure- 
^ the induitrial development offiamzation. It is suggested. 
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however, that before the proeess is initiated the mdustrial 
development practitioner receive formal training which is ' 
available from many sources and MsuaUy wquires from three 
to five days fihtensive study. ^ A consultant who has exper- 
ience lit the MBO proce^ is a good investment in getting t^e 
proQe^stvted* 
■ . ■ ' ^ ' . ^ ' / \ 

Is. tha MBO process advantageous to LD, organizations 
regaidless of size witUn tribal structures? 

A resoundini YES is the answer. It allows for fimely 
adjustments in strategy to overcome what might result in 
the failure of tfie' tribe's ecpnomlc mission. It allows for inte- 
gration of the total organiiatibn. It improves 'bominunication 
by peimitttng participation of aU levels within the organiz- 
atjion* Each has a say ii\ the direction to be taken toward 
economic goals as well contributing toward their achieve- 
ment: it will result in overcoming duplication of effort and 
inefflciency. that may otherwise exist but most of all it will 
get results! 




inusimtion ofOglala Sioux Art: 

From a design on a parneohe box (painted 
rawhide) in the Datid W. Clark Collection, W,H, 
Over Dakota Museum. 
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Ifj*? " Suipects & Prospects 

P Richaid Sayan 

To obtain from management its calculated decision to 
rhake a consequential capital investment in the identifl'&d 
fititentials of a reservation or of tribal lands- 

' -tha^t is the and objectfvi of all tribal industrial dmtop- 
ment operations. The overatt program ^ay have other 0jk 
lectives but the meat md potatoes m'e management's decision 
mdinvestmentf 

it' ftiUows thai identifying the potentials md matck^^ 
industry categortes ta'^ them, ascertaining what compmi^s^^ 
m mfst desirMeand have an expansion potentialmd, thmi, 
obtaintng their decision to mke a capitai investment 
fundamental activities of tndustrtal development All oth^r^^ 
m in support of this process. 

. ' ^ . . / ■ . . / 

In this chapter of the Manual, vmom tachnlques 
procedures wUl be discussad for use by the industrinl 
ireloper when working with suspects md pro^e .tJ^ 

: A "suspecf * is mi industiv from wWch there is some ind^ 
pation of plans to expMd or move and wWch woiild Wit 
•your" community. . 

A **prospect** is an industry which has indicated \ 
interest fn "your** immunity. 



Attmcting an industry to a reservation is usually a l0n$ 
ind difficult pro^ss involving a groat deal of thought, 



work* 'Die mduitrial developer who is working with 
industrial suspacts and prosptcts^ theretpre, must have three 
rtiain qualities, Firsts he. mult be a good planner, with the 
abiUty to organize. Seco^^, he must very patient and for- 
bearing. Third, he must be persevewnt, Mmy times a prospect 
will decide against locating on his reservatioh. Disappoint- 
ment may follow but this is by no rne?^n$ any reason to throw 
in the joweL Developefs who have; been m the business for 
any length of time have all gone thyau|h this phase of the 
process. Re-evaluating^ making adjustirnenis. and the ability to 
- begin the procedure all over again is of wtraost importance. 

The industrial developer will find the job one of many 
parts-complex artd rewarding. The work requires of its 
practitioners that they keep themselves purrent. There are 
courses, institutes, seminars and conferences as well as audio/ 
visual instructional media and a very considerable body of 
' literature "available, The practitioner desirous of performing 
professionally should take advantage of, these educational' 
tools 

PREPARATION 

For the purposes of this Manual^ it Js assumed that the 
tribe and its leadership desire to undertake .a long-range in- 
dustrial development program to gMerata jobs for the tribal 
members arid thereby to^strengthen the communal economic 
and social base. To this end^ the tribal council has taken 
action to create an Industrial development organization and 
has retained or delegated a person to dwlop its program and 
to handle its operations. 

The first step for this industrial developer should be to 
acquaint the tribal council with the plans for .an all-out 
attempt to expand existing industry and/orto locate new im 
dustry/ A budiet should be prepnted to the council re- 
questing the funds necessary to carry Owt a program and ^ 

\ " ' • = ■ ' ■ . 
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^Jm^lf^tt^^ be carefully explained in. detail to 

?f^v^eure coiinpil WRport.., Their \dews are important on what 
JiS^tj^e^^ be moslf^baneficial to the reservation 

SjKas weJl ai^w^^ tfl^m, of industrial activity should b© avoided^ 

•j-.-" - ■ : .,1 • . i. 

i'^^ The 'trifeal ^qiiticil should be kep* inJonned of plans arid 
operaUon$ ^ it i$ x^presantative of the people* Reports to the 
council af0 m e^aeUent broadcasting system by which the 

f tribal indivitol^ m^y be kept infomied. \ 

If the oowMOiJ kriows what is being done in the industrial 
development ^^jTWs it invariably' will have a more favorable 
and sympathetic vi^w when an industry dois decide io look 
over the jr^^m^ttpn.and will not be,iOrprised when an in- 
^ duitry repr^^wtaitiv^ viWts Jhe rese^^ 

: . The ne^t st0 to begin preparing' iactt? flares and 
statistics that pw\ be printed and which are wallabla at i 
niinute*s nqUo^/Ali printed material should^ contaiiii clear 

; aritf'^^Qonci^e infwm^tion that will portray exactly what the 
reservation th^ communities located therein have to offer. 
Such printad rw^teriiil includes, but is by no means limited to^ 

' the following ^ . ' 

Maps - 

a) showini i\m geographical location of the reservation 
in the its position relative to major arteries of 
transportation^, terse and medium lined cities and towps 
and topo$j^phioil features; . 

b) a map of ttm reseryation showing th^ location, of the 
• lands r#$^rvei for Indus t^al devilopment ^(dt^s and parks) 

in relation to the reservation's transportation facilities^ 
residentiM ar^^ community, commarical and educational 
areas and 0tmt f^itures; , 

c) a map of ^ach industrial site (whether alone or park) 
showinl JbjO^ndSi acreage^ location of utilities^ water and 
power \xm% yj«0nt to a site or installad in a park, road 
plan to «rifi^^ $ite or Installed' in a park, soil character^ 
isticiandphy^iml resources;' / 

d) a m$p showing the location of available bttildings- 
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^S^ijifea joftiip^ their location m immt- 

I) each map %hmU accompanied by a brief written 
explanation of Ihes Wttures and attributes of its suyect 
and how it related W other maps. V 

- Aerial or other phMographs should be raprpduced if pos- 
sibja afnd included iri th^ written explanatloi^' of tha appro- 
priate maps. If thay used they should tie clear and as 
dat'alled a| possible/ 

* 1 ^ / • : \ ^ ""^ ' , ' " ^ - 

General Informatlorj on cojmmunity facilities Is desirable 
including brief but ittplt^sive descriptions of: commercial 
entarprisai, ^chuirdif ^id^ools, medical facllitias, recreatioA 
areas, community QenteTS, residahtial districts, vocitionar 
^ education facilities^ etO^ , . / 

\ Fairly, concise infomition on tha composition of the 
available and potential work force, wage rates by occupat- 
: ional skills, imploym^int, underemployment and unem^ploy- 
mbnt estimatas and m^H. other characteristics as may be 
ajpropriate. . * ; 

Infonnation on e,v»Wlable energy sources, quality, pre-^ ' 
"vailing rates and conditions. (Ralate to site and industrial 
park maps,) . 

Iftformatlon on tm advantages attendant to location on 
the reservation or tribal lands together with full information 
upon what taxes are In tffefct ^ 

Information upon $uch existing industry as may be 
already located in th^ «T©a inclyding names of principai coh-^v 
tactSp product Jabor fom and like materlaL . - ' 

Visual presentatl^wi^slidei or movles-to supplement the*, 
above information. Ba^^d upon the maps and other material^ 
the visL^is must b'&. (miml and descriptive, They are "/lu/ 
puWic telations pkm, they are marketing tools and should 
Wso conceived. , - ^ 
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t';behind.tlris material "down pat". AbiMty to answer questions 
; piQiliptly and aceurately is essential 9$ Indeed is the ability to 
'^v. admit ignorance coupled with the knQWl«dgeof reliable sourrts 
■ from which to obtain the needed inforfljiaiion promptly. ' 

; The problam of composing a g^ii^^ral suspect list invblves 
. r^onsider^bl^ detiiled work^The fo)|toVMb$ quistions must be 
^iwerfd-rit beftg issumad that r^iy^mtion has the phy- 
^ $icaJ wd human reso^rcas,^ the daWrroiiinfttion -ahd the prgin- 
Nation tb undartake\an industrial iflwldpmeiit program: 
' A. What types of maaufacturifli Wustry are suited to 
^ ^ **Qur'' resahfitloWr triballw^^^^^^^ 
: What types of manufacturipa ijiidustries are expanding 

their faciUtiis and^.appear (o %i^Ah& best for th^ long 
term?. . . . ^ 



a Dothay fit into^'our'' potentiMW ^ v 

D. ^hat are the typicil finanpl&l requirements of these 

— %dustrias and can "we'' prpviMe a financial package 
that will be attractive ^ themiT* \ ^ 

E. Shall ''we" use the il^otgiitt approaoh arijl go for 
* whole categories Of manufwturing industr>| or shall 

**wa** use the rifle approaoh concentrate upon a 
relative few flntis within th« pri era! categories? 

- , Once the study of industrial cat^Rorlei is o6mplete-or 
reasonably $6-and those hawig $ti wonomic lit with the 
area's potentials are determirted, thf^ qpmerthe work of 
selecting those manufacturing fir^^ within the , selected 

^categorias that. will make up the suspW Ust, In this work it is 
very advisable to inform as many ilU*^^ as you pan that you 
are seekini suspects in ihose categorifi/ Generally^ speaking, 
your allied are development of flc©§^ apartments and or^ftn- 
j^atipns which, are concenie^d with tMj^wnomic development 
' of ypur gMgraphic area and/or Indiw re^orviationi and tribal 
landi. For wample, the Bureau of Indian Affaiw, the Indian 
.Affaii^ Desk of the Economic Dev^l^p^^O* Administi^tioni 
th^ AmeHoan Indian National Bank^ ^ itate*s ecqnomic de- 



^.*Sili App»rfi#lM jA^fOF ehtek list 
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velopment agencies, the area devglopinent otTices of utilities, 
ruilroads and' rinanclal institutions serving the area, corpor- 
ations located in the area or other companies tliat have an In- 
terest In the welfare of the Indian peoples- and so on. The 
possibilities differ from geographic area to geographic area. 

If funds are available, the shotgun approach is reasible, 
Space advertiilng may be undeitaken in periodicals that serve 
industries' facility planners and trade magazines of the in- 
dustrial categories selected. A word of warning here-such 
advertising Is expensive and at least six exposures in each 
selected periodical is the mininium required to do the Job 
properly. Also, tlie writing and layout of such space adver- 
tising requires a specialist; so an advertising agency should be 
retained. Approach this part of your program as one of an- 
nouncement. It may develop leads and, therefore, prospects^ 
but do not count upon it. Also recall that once undertaken, 
tlie advertising program should be a major item each year in 
your budget, It pays to remind the companies in the desired 
categories that **you still would welcome their attention", 

If and when, as the result of this shotgun approach, a 
reply from an interested firm is received, there will be home- 
work to be done. In the rifle approach,' companies are 
selected as suspects by virtue of their compatibility with the 
tribal economic goals. Something is known about them, On 
the other hand, nothing is known about a company that 
replies to an advertisement. A thorough investigation is, 
therefore, in order to answer such questions as; 

"What is tlie suspect's management track record? 

—What is its reputation and its rehability? 

"What is its product and manufacturing process? 

- How many of what type of employees and With what 
skills will it require? 

jT^What is its wage scale? 

|What are its land, buildings, utilities, services and 
I financing requirements Uable to be? 
-Is it the type of Industry the tribe is seeking? 
—What would be its impact- on existing community 
services? 
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TOese and questions like them must be answered. If the 
, answers Irtdlcate that the firm is desirable, than proeeed to 
treat the inquiring nrm as a prospect. If otherwise, it is in tlie 
tribal interest to so Indicate to the firm, recalling tliat indust- 
rial development fails in its mission when it acts from hunger 
for new industries rather than frdm reason and logic, 

Coineident with the preparation of the selected suspect 
list and the advertising effort^ an industrial development team 
should be organized* As th^ industrial developer for the 
reservation^ you will still be the key man-but it is also neces- 
sary to have additional persons on the reservation involved. 
Not only can they help with the work load but it will present 
an expression to the prospect that others beside yourself are 
interested in their locating on the reservation, Some of the 
people you heed to recruit are tribal council members, 
businessmen, industrial and any other community leaders. 
These people should be thoroughly briefed on what is ex- 
pected of them if they are called upon to meet a prospect 
who is coming to look at the reservation, Thorough pre- 
paration is needed here as the prospect may take it upon 
himself to ask questions of each person who is accompanying 
hirti. This is why teamwork is a must, for if each person can 
readily answer a question about an element with wliich he is 
familiar, the reservation will make a favorable Impression, 

The process of developing prospects from the carefully 
prepared list of suspects is primarily your Job as the tribal 
industrial development representative. It is lonelj?, often 
frustrating work hinderfed by lack of funds for extensive trips 
and seemingly a hundred other road blocks. 

A personal, pre-arranged call upon a nrm's executive is 
the most desirable means of contacting a suspect. If this is 
possible, be certain that you are at his office at least Ave 
minutes before the appointed time. Being late is as good a 
way to lose a suspect as would be missing the call altogether. 
After all, you made the appointment! 

Personal contact is not always poisible, particularly if 
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considgrable travil is Involved, A letter followed by a tele- 
phone call will serve to alert the suspect of your interest* 
Recall that you have allies available and ask them for aisis- 
tance in following up, The Division of Indian Business Enter- 
prise of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and/or the Indian 
Industrial Development Specialists of the Indian Affairs 
Desk, Economic Development Administration can be most 
helpful in your contact and follow-up work. 

If you are in a suspect's vicinity and have not previously 
corresponded, a so-called *'cold cair* may well produce 
results and, in any event, will alert the suspect firm to the 
fact ^hat your tribe is interested in the company as a neigh- 
bor, ' 

However the contract is made it is important that you 
**place yourself in the suspect's swivel chair''-: Why should 
I be interested in locating a branch plant (or whatever) on an 
Indian reservation, or on tribal land, particularly associating 
myself with the XYZ tribe? How earnest are these people 
and how businesslike are they? Can this company make a 
profit, stay alive in business in that area? What are Indians for 
that matter? Will they give a day's work for a day's pay or-? 
so go the prospect's thoughts, Your job is to anticipate his 
questlons^voiced or not-and have the answers on the tip of 
your tongue or ballpoint pen. 

From your Hst of suspects, the field will be reduced to 
the number of favorable replies you receive. These are your 
prospects now and upon them you will focus your attention, 
A word of warning here: keep adding to your suspect Ust and 
put the firms from which you received a negative reply on 
your *'tickler list", Write them occasionally and let them 
know you are still Interested In them, but drop them after a 
year or so If they continue to react negatively, 

Once the prospect has been Identified, the next stage will 
be to make the necessary arrangements to visit with him, 
Wrlte^ a letter making a definite appointment if possible. In 
this way, you demonstrate your business-like approach and 



permit him to indicate whether he wants to handle thu 
contact through the mail or by phone, If he advises you that 
he will be availably on the date of your call, make the ar- 
rangemints to visit with him then, If a time has been agreed 
upon, be sure to be prompt, Also, ask him If there is any 
information or publlcationi that he would specifically like 
you to have with you, The intent ^ r this call is to follow up 
letting him know that you are definitely interested in his 
company's eKpanslon plans and operations, to interest him 
further in the riservation, to provide him with additional 
material you want him to see or that he has requested and to 
extend an Invitation for him to make a personal visit to the 
reservation. 

When the prospect decides to visit the reservation he may 
already have a definite date decided upon, Plan your schedule 
accordingly so that it coincides with his not so that his 
coincides with yours. If the visitation date is left to you, the 
developer, choose a date as quickly as possible and forward it 
to him. Also, include several alternate dates so that he may 
choose the date which will best suit his schedule. When the 
date has been decided upon the real work begins, 

A good starting point is to notify your team that the 
prospyct is going to make a visit to the reservation. The pros- 
pect will usually notify you when he accepts your invitation 
whether he wants the visit kept confidential, If this is the 
case, advise your team members of the request and have them 
strictly adhere to it, Enough emphasis can not be placed on 
this type of request, for If any member betrays this con- 
fidence you will stand a good chance of losing this Industry, 
Next, solicit their help because in most cases it is important 
to them to locate the industry. Inform them as to what the 
company manufactures, size of operation, reliability and any 
other pertinent information they should know, 

Forward all requested information to him and also any 
ftiaterial that Is relative to his type of operation. 

Begin collecting any survey material or publications that 
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may illustrate faets and rigures which may be parallel to his 
industry, These can include such topigs as labor sumys, 
market surveys, transportation daiu or a aommunlty attitude 
survey if one has been undertaken. 

Set up one or more plans that are optional and change- 
able and mall them to the prospeet for his approval. Ask him 
if he has specific changes and what they are, 

An always-accepted activity is a tour of the reservation. 
Practice making tlus tour previous to the actual visit so you 
will know the best route and the tour will not be too long 
and drawn out, 

Next, contact the people he has indicated he would like 
to visit or who you think would be interesting for him to visit 
and get them piapared. Make sure they ars going to be avail- 
able on that day or, if not, whether they will have a suitable 
and informed substitute. If they have any particular data or 
publications that he may flnd interesting, be sure and have 
them available, 

If the prospect is going to stay overnight, make the ar- 
rangements for him. If you are planning a formal luncheon or 
dinner, contact the people who have these facilities and make 
them aware of it. Assist them in planning the menu if they so 
desire, 

i 

When the prospect arrives for his first visit, be certain 
that he is met by the team, Failure to do so could result in 
his immediate, departure and the loss of the industry. He con- 
sider his time very important and will want to utilize every 
minute while he is on your reservation, Have the transport- 
ation for the touring group ready to proceed at a minute's 
notice. 

Ask him if there is anything specific he would Uke to do 
or see first, If he hasn't any, then proceed with the tour as 
planned.' 



Speclficaily, he will be inturestcd in visiting your con- 
firmed induitrlal sites and also any others that you may have 
under option. He will want to talk with alrcudy-funytionlng 
industries to see If the plyture you liave painted is correct. 

As you are traveling togctlier, he will be asking questions. 
Always respond with the truth, even if it may be a little 
difficult at times, For all you know, lie may already know 
the answer and is testing your honesty, He did not accept the 
invitation for the visit without checking out the reservation, 

Listed below are some suggestions that always apply 
when the prospect visits unless he has specingally indicated 
otherwise: 

A. Do not plan too much to do. Avoid winding up 
liurrying from place to place. If he wants to stop some- 
where that was initially not on the list, do so. Be patientp 

B. Do not over-entertain, He is concerned with the possi- 
bility of locating an industry, not having a good time, If 
he should happen tt> bring his wife, be prepared to have 
something for her to do or see If she does not want to 
accumpany her husband. 

C. Keep the number acgompanying him at a minimum, 

D. Above all, ask the prospect if he wants the visit 
publicized or not. Many major companies are very parti- 
cular when it comes to secrecy. Respect his wishes to the 
fullest. 

Make it a point to present the unusual aspects of your 
reservation also. If you have to show him a bad point 
about your reservation, do so. He will then have the 
feeling that you are being honest with him and not trying 
to hide anything. He may even volunteer a helpful idea 
on how the community may improve the situation, 



V, Have nil pertinent industrial material ready and avail- 



able so he can look it over If he so desires. Have the 
material that he may have requested rarller available fur 
him to take back. If he wants additional information, tell 
him you will gather it and forward it to him. 

G. Make allowances for disruptions that may occur in 
your schedule, The prospect may want to spend ad- 
ditional time at one place or another, Respect his wishes. 

H. After the prospect has left, be sure and follow-up 
with lum. As soon as possibU, forward any material he 
requested. Write him a formal letter thanking him for the 
visit and for considering the resenration as a possible 
location of his industry. Ask him if, after he returned, 
there is anything else he wishes to know. 

I. Not every visit will :un smoothly. An evaluation of 
your team's efforts and the happeninp of the visit will 
need to be undertaken. Tills is important so that the 
next visit by this prospect or another will be even better. 

J. If he decides to locate on the reservation, be ready to 
negotiate immediately. 

Recall that the most important **prospect" which you 
should keep in mind at all times is the industry or industries , 
that have already located on the reservation. If you have 
maintained a good relationship with them yOM will find they 
are very useful, not only when they are considering ex- 
panding but also when a new prospect is looking at your 
community. / 

An excellent way to maintain continuous contact with 
industry is to have them join your local industrial develop- 
ment organisation. Another important point to be made here 
is their constant contact with other types, of business, Often 
times they are able to supply you with names of industries 
that would complement their process or are considering 
either expanding or relocating. In such a case, you will defin- 
itely have the jump on anyone else. 



Above^L^Btmng the art of 
dati processing by doing-Gila 
River Arts and Crafts Centor. 



Jf/oH*-Manual daxtarity 
comes naturally to the Na^iva 
American* An electronic coin- 
ponent plant on the Pine 



Existing industry also plays a very Important role when 
the suspect or prospect actually visits your reservation. It is 
air mi an accepted rule that they will want to visit with ux- 
ktuig industry at one time or another before making a de- 
cision to locate. They will sometimes want to check with 
them to make sure the information you have supplied about 
the community is correct or possibly to check out the labor 
situationMlf you have done a favurable job of working with 
existing induitry, you will get a favorable recomniendation. 
If not, chances are that It will be negative. 

Another item to consider is what It will mean to your 
reservation if an existing industry dtsndes to exj and, It will 
provide additional employment opportunities l i the area 
residents. It will mean more dollars circulating on your 
reservation. It should mean that your reservation has some- 
thing to offer and that you have done your job well, 

Last, but rtot least, don't ever fail to recognise local 
industry in your community functions. Possibly a day or 
week honoring industry would be appropriate^ or an anniver- 
sary dinner of their coming to your reservation. Failure to 
recognize them could result in their relocating or expanding 
elsewhere. 

PROBLEMS AND SUCCESS 

There are muny problems encountored by reservations in 
locating industry. 

One of the major Items is limited funis. The greatest 
portion of allotted money is spent for various programs for 
the Indian people of the reservation. This leaves little, if any, 
money for such items as major prospecting trips to large 
cities, good advertising and constant^ revision of printed 
rnaterial as the resen^atlon progresses and, therefore, has 
more to offer. 

Another is the turnover in the tribal council and the 
personnel annployed by them. As every person doei not have 
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the same outlook on industry, sometimes all the work you 
have' dona in working with a suspacf or prospect will not be 
suitable to the new council, It will be your job, as the de- 
veloper^ to continually remind them of the opportunities 
providid by the location of new or expanding industry on 
the reservation. 

A great many of the. smaller reservationi are somewhat 
isolated from major highways, airports and waterways. Thusj 
there is the difficult transportation problem, 

Over the past years, there has been a shortage of qualified 
people in industrial development on the reservations. Fortun- 
ately, this obstacle is gradually being overcome. The reser- 
vations are a^odiatlng more closely witli state and federal 
agencies, relying on them for assistance and the reservations 
have received grants from the EDA to construct IndustriaJ 
parks to entice industries to locate. 

-It is very possible that you can use these problems and 
shortcomings as an incentive to your team and especiaily 
yourself, the developer, when attempting to locate an In- 
dustry, Due to these problems you must realize that a better- 
than-adequate job will be necessary to secure the industry. 
What you project and present to the prospect will have to be 
superior to any submitted by your competition/ You will 
have had to follow the steps of the industrial development 
process far better than anyone else. 

If you have followed the process as described and are 
truly organized, you will have the same chances as anyone 
else of luring the prospect to your community. Tlus, com- 
bined with a super salesman pitch, should prove rewarding 
when dealing with prospects who are looking at your reser- 
vation. 

Finally, if the prospect locates elsewhere, fake the time ^ 
tQ correspond with him and offer your thanks for his consid- 
ering your reseivation. Remember, a little courtesy goes a 
long way. There is always the future. 
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InduAtrial Sites & Parks 

Roy L Rogers 
With The Editor 

An essential tool In the chest of any industrial develop- 
ment organization is a site or sites suitable, committed and 
confirmed for industrial developmen t use. 

This would appear to be so logical a statement as to be 
left unsaid. Fat' ftom it. 

Altogether too many programs can not list such land in 
their promotional pieces. Sure, they can list land "suitable 
for industry, but unless it is committed to industrial use by 
the tribal planning authority and confirmed in such use by 
the tribal council, then it is a dull or ineffective too! at best, * 

A native American and the Editor collaborate to explore 
the above observations in this chapter, 

OBSERVATIONS ON ^ 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
ITS PRIME TOOL^LAND 

The end purpose of Industrial development pEograms 
wherever undirtaJken is twofold: 

-to generate productive employnient opportunities; and 
-to strengthen the social and economic base. 

Specirically in the context of tha American Indian, the 
amplpymant opportunities are for Indian peoples and the 



social and economiq base is that of the tribal community for 
whom the program is being und^rtakeni 

Such^ produQtive employment ppportunitles-jobs^may 
be. in any type of industry which is in harmony with an area's 
potentiaU manufacturing, commercial, servicej recreational or 
a combination of these industries. 

To accomplish its twofold purpose, an industrial develop- 
ment program must include certain tools with which to 
operatep The prime and basic tool is lahd; not just any laiid, 
but. rather that land which is best suited for th^ type of in- 
dustrial development activity to be undertaken. 

As the most stable type of productive employment op- 
portunity is to be found in the manufacturing sector of 
industry and as manufacturing facilities have the most 
specialized of requirements, the discussion of industrial sites ' 
in this chapter deals with the manufacturing sector and its 
related activities. - . 

Despite, this specialized treatment ^ it must be constantly 
recalled that the prlncjples involved in the selection, (desig- 
nation, preparation and marketing of sites for manufacturing 
industry) apply to such other Job-producing activitiis^ as 
commercial, recreational and service industries. 

It is well to mention here that industrial devilopment is 
a long-range and an expensive undertaking to which land^ 
natural and human resources must be dedicated. Once com- 
mitted to an industrial development program, the effort must 
be total otthe human and material substance of the tribe will 
be dissipated! The tribal council and the tribal industrial 
development organization, therefore^ share m common and 
considerable^ responsibility that should not lightly be under- 
taken nor denied. 

The designation, preservation and development of land 
for Industrial purposes demonstrates well the^conmiitment of 
the tribal ^thorities to the improvement of the social and 



aconomic base 'through the process of industrial development. 
Nothing is more levident of tribal intent than the presonce of 
this essential industrial devulopment tool: lind conffrmed for 
tl^e generation of Job opportunities. 

TRIBAL CONSIDERATIONS REGARDING SITES 

As suggested In Chapter One, the American Indians trad- 
itioiially differ from the non-Indiani in their goncept of land. 
It is not a commodity to be used and traded by its owner 
Rather* it has a gommunalvevun religious connotation. 

In addition to this cultural comtralnt, most Indian lands 
today enjoy a special leial status. These conditionss of course, 
do not apply to land purchased on the open marlcet by 
American Indians* Such lend is not -^Indian land'' as referred 
to in this ManuaL 

It is in light of these special circu^istances that Indian ^ 
land is set aside for industrial development by tribal author- 
ity, prepared, marketed and leased by manufacturing or other 
ijfdustries under the direction of tribal authority. 

The development of Indian lands is hampered by another 
special oircumstance-flnahcing. Private capital for develop- 
menl Is difficult— and in many circumstances impossible-to 
acquire. The'* collateral simply li nbt present in view of the 
constraints on ownership of Indian lands. 

In consequence, financing the development of land set 
aside for industry depends upon the Ingenious use of p'iiblic 
and tribal funds, The Economic Development Administration 
has the peatest latitude in grant and loan programs for land 
development. Collaborating programs are avnlla' ,e through 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and other ledeVai sources, In 
some ^tates Indian tribes may take advantage of flnancing 
plins made possible through state permissive lepslation. 
Chapters Six and Jeven of this Manual treat with this subject 
in considerable detail, . 



: : : In desi^ating Of approving tribal lands for industrial use, 
tribal authprities sho^^ take into consideration tha relation 
of thi land to such other land uses as hpuiing and^ transport-^ 
atiori.: Indiistrial development must be a part of the compre- 
hensive land use plan; If it is not, it can be sel^defeating. 
^ ■ . ■ • ' I' . , ■■ . " . 

Recall that its purpose is twofold. The jobs it seeks to 
generaterare primarily for the tribal and other Indian peoples; 
If this rmt purpose is not realized the^ second, social and 
economic base, wiU suffer accordingly. Commuting time, 
distance and means of travel are, therefore, of very consider- 
able importance.' 

The speciai characteristics of Indian lands is a potent 
reason for retention by the tribal Industrial development 
organization of legal ad\dce which is both familiar with these 
spaciai chamcteristics and with the principles governing in- 
dustrial development Today what was once a relatively 
simple process of management deciiion-making has become 
increasingly complicated under such federal regulations as 
those of the Envirqnmental Protection Agency and other 
agencies. Legal advicf protects the interests of both the tribe 
and itk prospective investor industrialist. 

Other tribar considerations in designating certain lands 
for industrial use will be reviewed as other aspects of the 
process are discussed in the chapter. So, we come to the meat 
of the matter; what land^ are suitable and what are the 
standards to be usedan their designation and preparation^ 

LAND FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMFNT 

Luitd wWch is truly suitable for industrial development is! 
by no means abundant in any community, be it situated on 
or off Indian reseivatlons or tribal lands. There was a day 
when industrial juse was at the bottom of the Land Use 
Laddar. TOe most undesirable locations in the community 
Were tagged "for industry" and that was that. 



^j^4:^^p Modem daj^;m cbmpaniis just can not be lo- 

^^ ■^ted "anywhere'' on tny old piece of land.They have buUding, 
access, transportation, traffic and a host of other requirenients 
>:that demand land suitable to gccommodate these needs. Land 
for industrial development^ therefpra, ihould be de- 
termined in the light of the following considerations: ^ 

a) Physical i . 

-reasonably level land preferably with not more than 
5% slope, capable of being paded without undue ex-. 

; pense, ' ^ ' ^ 

-soil texture capable of bearing manufacturing plant 

; and traffic loads, 

-away from flood plains, fault lines and like hazards, 
-posing no great threat to the natural environment ■ of 
' the ^ea in which located; ^ . ^ 
. b) Acctis " 
-direct access to commercial transportation facilities 
(trucking, railroad, airport and deep water channels 
^ whenjivailabie), / ^ 

^-within easy commuting time /of residential areas 
/ (Indiah'and other labor force), / . 

-foad and hi^way system whixh presents minimum 
risk to persons utilizing residential, commercial and 
recreational facilities in the general area; and 

c) ServiCi^ . / 

-power* water, waste dispbsayfacilities and protective 
services available on or near tjie industrial land, 
" >. . ■ " ' ■ ^ ^' \ ^ . ^ 

It is quite reasonable to expect ihat parcels of land which 
meet the above general conditidns|are to be found on most 
Indian reservations or tribal landsJ They should be set aside 
H and reserved tor industrial deveiodment through the process 
^ of comprehensive planning, j — ^ 

Single purposed planning of I^d use is now a thing of the 
past. It is obvious from the aboVe considerations that the 
B ^ Intemotion of uses must be pven careful st^y. For example, / 

: 'l^ttUltrlil RMl Eitatii and Edition, SIR, Wiihl\»gton, d.C. ift7i 
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i^SsUiodtem^day manufacturing companies just can not be Jo- 



||5»tel *'w»ywhere''on any old piece of land. They have buUding, 
It^^ic^ss, transportation, traffic and a host of other requirements 
tiiwt'deinand land suitable to accommodate these needs. Land 
selected ior industrial development, therefore, should be dei 
, ; " termmed in the Ught of the following considerations: * 

F\ ; a) Phydeil 

^treasonably level land preferably with not more than 
- 5% slope, capable of being paded without undue ex- 
penie, ^ 

^soil texturs capable of bearirig manufacturi^^ 
and traffic Ibadsr 

_away from flood plains; fault lines and Uka hazards^ 
^posing no g^at threat to the natural environnient of 
^ the area in. which located; / 
\ ^ b) Awm ^ 

-^dirfcct access to commercial transportation facilities 
(trucking- rtHroadp ai^ort and deep water <?hannels 
A when avdlable), 

-within easy commuting time of residential areas 
(Indian and other labor force)p . 
-road and hi^way system which , presents minimum 
riJc to persons utilizing residentialp cpmmercial and 
rt^cfeational faciUties in the general area; and 

c) Service ; 

-power, water, waste disposal facilities and protective 
■ ' services available on or near the industrial land, - 

It is quite reasonable to expect that parcels of land which 
meet the above general conditions are to be fpund pn most 
Indian r^ervations or tribal Imds. They should be set aside 
- md reserved for industrial development through the process 
of comprehensive planning. 

Single purposed planning of land use is now a thing of the 
past It is obvldus from ,the above considemtions that the^ 
interaction of uses must be pven caidful study. For example. 
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**aasy coniniuting tima, ate.''; the entiri pui^osg of generating, 
job opportunitiis for tht Indians residing on the reservation 
or on other Indian lands can be defeated if the developinent 
of exiiting or proposfej housing situated that **easy 
commuting time" is an imposilbility or if the industrial land 
is so Joeat^ that its trafflc is a menace to residents. One use 
must cortplemant the other Insofar as it is practical to do so;' 
'Hiere are other considerations of similar importance, It 
stands to reasonj therefore, that the tribal land use planning 
mus^be comprehensive. 

TTie land estabUshed for industrial development in the 
comprehensive plan possesses those special qudltles men- 
tioned in this chapter. Reclassification of such land should 
not be undertaken, without most serious considemtion. 
temptation to reclassify ^ill take place if only for the 
following reasons: industrial development as a long-range 
proce^ and industrial lands may take years to be ftilly 
utilized; priorities are constantly changing with changes in 
tribal leadership; other land use needs seemingly **more 
pressing" than industrial development may arise. PressureSs 
therefore, are constantly present. To reclassify is, of coune, 
the decision , of tribal' authority^ but in arriving at its ^final 
determination the -responsible authority must be constantly 
aware of the hard fact that it is withdrawihg a vei^ essentia 
and unique tool with which the tribe can shape its economic 
. and social destiny. ^. 

While there are several catagories of industrial lands, for 
all practical purposes, thorn that apply in the context of 
Indian reservation or tribal land use planning are industrial 
sites and industrial parks. 

An industrial site custoinarily refprs to a parcel of land 
from five to ten acres which posse^es the qugUtles discitssed 
above. It can not be considered suitable for industry, how- 
ever^ until tribal authority has deslpiated it and legally 
reserved it for industrial use exclusively. Once so committed, 
prepared and priced. It can be considered a ^*confimied in- 
dustrial site". This tferm literally states that the tribal Indust- 



If- fial davalopmant.oi^aiuzation is in the position to nivkat the 
"property ^^^ M^ into negotaitions with prospidtive in- 

- : veitors* i^ytMng le^ than such a daflnition makas the site 

i that much less attractive. Tribal Council Government and the 
inanner in wMch it normally functions, whether Justifiad or 
not» often tends to impede expeditious, deflnitive actions/ By 
taking prior action to affirm i '*conflrmed industrial site", 
' the Coundl azures imencumbared negotiations batwaan tha 

V tribal industrid development br^nization and its prospective 
capital invastois. 

This is an important point. No investor— no matter how 
potent his motivation may ba» profit or alturism— cu^^fford 
to tie up investmeht capital while tribal authorities study , and 
debate. Eithar tha site il "confiimed" or it is not: Eithar it is 
a true tool of the tribal industrial development effort or it is 
at best a mes^ "come-on". 

It may be assumed that it is a true tool; than what does 
that imply over and beyond conflrmation by tribDl authority? 

Tlie "confirmed industrial site" should be planned for 
one or mora industrial plants or a related activity such as 
warehousing' Not only should a combination of lots appear 
' in the plans but also straatSs utility lineSs watar and sewer 
Unes and Uka installations should be laid out*^ 

Recalling that this is a ^'confirmed industrial site", tribal 
authorities should have ^van their assent to the installation 
of these necessities. The tribarindustrial developmant organ- 
ization should have 'explored, raquastad and obtainad at least 
assurances of intent from federal agencies to flnanca by gmnt 
or loan their instaUation whan a firm makes its decision to 
settla thereon* 

In short, the tribal authorities shquld be as prepared as is 
possible to enter into negotiations with a quaUfled, pro- 
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/spactive investor to accommodate his desire to lease the land 
and to build or lease a suitable manufacturing facility upon 
it Granted, it will take time to realize his desire but the land 
having been conflrmed well ahead of time and its use fore- 
ieen through planning will peatly decrease the overall time. 

An industrial park (or organized IndUitrial district) is that 
much more attractive to potential investors. Be it noted here, 
however, that such a development is no. panacea for the 
economic and social problems of a resen^ation or tribal com- 
munity. Indeed, unless vigorously marketed, it may be just 
the reverse— a white elephant. 

An industrial park is a confirmed industrial site of over 
ten acres which has been fully prepared for industry by the 
necessary cut and fill, the installation of a street network, the 
installation of water, sewer and utility Unes and the^writing 
of covenants, so-called, which protect the character of the ^ 
park, the tenants within the park and the public and tribal 
funds invest!sd. 

An industrial park is an expensive industrial developmient 
tooL, Customarily, Its preparation requires a federal grant 
from the Economic Development Administration and a full 
commitment to industrial development by tribal authorities 
on a continuing basis* It by no means assures that prospective 
Investors wiU *'come a runnin'^ but it does emphatically 
, illustrate that the tribe desires to progress through economic 
and sodal development. 

Opce created, the industrial park must be managed by a 
competent adnilnistrator who should have training ln.the art 
of industrial development.* 

It can be assumed here that such an individuarraonitored 
the actual constniction of the park and is retained to admin- 
ister its operation. His responsibilities vary according to the 
program of the tribal industrial development organization. 



^lEtfttaiiUy he^^^w^ the direction of the paric 

»|i|wintenarite and th^ between tenants (when 

lll^rbcured^ He will be charged with financial relpohslbllities 
Hf and will advise the prgaAization and the tribal council upon 
courses of action to improve Jhe park's services. He wiU 
'fi handle pubUc relations with tenants, prospective tenants and 
thw,^ adjacent noiflndian cpmmuftlty/He may also be called 
^ upon to engage in prospecting on behalf of the park, In short, 
he must be a person upon whose shoulders caa rest the suc- 
iS^ycess or fWlure of the park^tp thi extent^^^ by the 

iJ!: attitude and undei^tanding of the tribal^authorities. 

' To aid the manager in his business afftirs, an attorney 
(sic) who is familiar with Intricacies of federal agreements, 
r tKe tribal government. Industrial development and business 
g - negotiations, shouW retained. Np one person, no matter 
how well trained, can be expected to manage such an under- 
i taking without professional legal advice. Similarly^ advice 
' should be available from a responsible Indian or non-Indian 
attorney particularly if thf tribe decides to erect a so-called 
shell or turnkey speculative building In the park or upon a 
confirmed industrial site", ^ 



SPECULATIVE BUILDINGS 

Speculate is^^ defined fn the^ dictionary as "to engage in 
risky business transactions on the chance of great profit". 
The definition less the \yord "peat" well describes a specu- 
lative building program anywhere and particularly In the 
context of Indian industrial development. 

'There are two types of speculative buildings: 

1) The turnkey-a finished building ready for occupancy 
* by a firm which pretty well fits into the established 

layoutfand. ^ , ' 

2) The shell building-just that. It is the shell of a sub- 
stantial bjuilding ready to be finished to the ipecifl- 
cations of a committed manufacturer. 

Both are types of dynamite, the former has the caps attached. 
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Before undertaking i spaculative building programs a 
tribal industrial development orgariziatiori shpuld be of 
proven ability and one that reflects tfia full and continuous 
confldence of tha tribal council arid the tribe itself, 

Whila a speculative building is a potent, added (ool to 
that possessed already in, the form of m industrial park or 
confirmad industrial sites, no federal funding for such a pro- 
^a^is now available 19/75). Therefore, the tribal authorities 
must commit tribal funds for the enfire undertaking. Assls^ 
tance from private financial institutions is almost entirely 
precluded by their inability to mortgage reservation or trust 
lands. " ■ : 

Speculative buildings are an option for any tribal indust- 
rial davelopmant organiiation but suffice it to note here that 
"You Have Been Warned* V Do not gamble unless prepared to 
wait, a long time for success— if any. ^ 

Summary 

5 

A "confirmfeCindustrial site-% be whatever designation is 
given, is essential tool of a tribal industrial development 
deration. It not only demonstrates tribal Gommitment but 
physically proves that the tribe desires to attract capital in- 
vestment vWch not only will provide employment opport- 
unities^ for tribal members but will also strengthen the tribe's 
economic and social base. 

. It is not enough that such land be conflnned for industrial . 
use by the action of one tri^ council. To be an effective 
tool, the confirmation must be for a period of years, both to 
preserve its use as an essential tool and to preserve-it iri the 
name of the firms which have located on the land, 

Land suitable for industry is special and valuable. It must 
be so treated by concerned. 



CHAPTER SIX 

^ ; " 3 cing Industrial Development 
• ^ American Indian Reservations 

Frank Ryan . 

Forethought and preparation are the keys to successful 
industrldl development. 

Nowhere is. the axiom more pertinmt than in the area of 
industrial project flrtanctng. 

A combination of "package deals'' should be stntctured 
ahead of time to the end that the ''deal" which is most 
attractive can be readily fitted jo the requirements of the 
prospective manufacturer or other investor of capltaL 

The fact that private funds are by no means as available 
to Indian industrial doehpers as they are in non^Indian 
situations, requires the Indian'practitioner to' be familiar with 
the many sources of public funding and to work out combin^ - 
ations that can be readily applied. It further requires that one 
be familiar with the ways and means of applying for and 
receiving such funds- with a minimum of delay. 

DEVELOPMENT PROCESS . , 

; Each year In North A : ariy corporations expand 
to new locations, new tuisii ,.jseH swart up and many relocate 
to a more favorable environment Each one of these moves is 
the product of flnancial planning in its broadest sense, Just as 
water seeks its own level, corporations or businesses seek 
larger profits. It is axiomatic that businesses seek locations 
vvhere costs can ba miniinized and profits maximized. The 
mini-max solution is the goal of all fman jial planning. 



^^ ^ 7 Important things happen during the planning prociss. 

; First* the company wWch seeks to expand to a new location 
(r;"> conducti a market and f^ancial analysis of what the cost of 
rf' . producing more revenue wiU be within the locus of a target 
I m^ket area. For example, if the company wants to be witWn 
I oiUKSay Shipping to its market it may * depending upon its 
product, seek to' analyze several different locations %ithin 
ffr\ a 500-mile radius of its imtMt ^nter. If there are three 
V . lii^e towns and orte Indian reservation within this range the 
' " Qompany "wiU probably make a preliminary analysis of iU 
5 sites. The company^ without tipping its hand, may droj^by to 
: . ' look over the towns and the reservation and topmast with 
n local officials. If not properiy prepared, such a visitation 
; . could be disas^olii to a tribe's industrial development effort, 
■ ' . i ^ ' ' ^ ^ — 

I For' example, .let us consider three .general scenarios for 

^ : r compan^s visitin|.Indian reservations. v , 

In tlw first case, a company' representative arrives and ' 
looks for^the Iqcal tribal representative: He goes to the tribal 
, office seeking someone* kjiowledgeable about *'ap J^osa in- 
dentives** his company keeps hearing about, "nie reprasent- 
ative spends the next'^two hours being shuttled from office 
to office, from the CAP.bff ice to the BIA pro-ams officer, 
to the Planning Board (which does not meet for another 
^ week), to the tribal planner < who is at a conference in Wash- 
ington D.C) and sometimes'to an innocent by-standar, The 
by-itander is usually deli^tpd' to be informed that the tribe 
has an: industrial park-a fact he had not known. ITie repre- 
sentative leaves Ft, Ignora^ice in his rented Avis car never to 
^ return. Fortunately this situation is becoming the exception 
rather than the rule, ■ " 

" ' Thd second situation occurs when the company repre- 
sentative arrives and is met by an energetic tribal ofnceriri 
^ charge of economic development, TOs economic davelopment 
• specialist wants the company to locate so badly that he is 
willing to exaggerate claims and says anything to keep tna 
representative interested, secretly hoping that he can actually 
- ' deliver on his promise^ The representative asks fairly speciflc 



^^^^m^ikit^ <squiTOcal, Whan ha 

llj^f^i about fmancing, such m economic developer would list , 
pi|aphabei>cal acronyins o fcdtral agencies rather thw deal 
illlpith thb company*! spaclflc' financial interest. Instead of ^ ^ 
lll^getting ;Ws qu^ti^s aiiswared the representative becomts 
Iteincf easingly confused and uncertain as to whether the tribe ?; 
If : xan deliver on its claims^ and unceritiin as to what .may 
i|: happen to hi^ careM reconunands hU: superiors that 
I thes coinpmy locate at Ft» Loitc^^ y 

I f In the third situation, the company representative arrives" 

V - and there, is SQiheone there he can taUc with, TTie represent- 
I ative and economic develbpment spedaUst ask each other 

V ' ^adflc qu^tion^ they need $p|ciflc answers. T%9 

company may a^ why it sould be interested in Ft; Oppprt* 
\p unity^s industrial parte. What methods q{ finandng are thdre? ' 
'■■^a How reaUstic is the possibility of the tribe getting funding or 

financing for the project? Are there other companies on the ^ j 
- reservation? Wiat wages do. they pay? What absenteeism i 
> probleins are there? Can the company get binding to train ^ . 

Indians at its- home ^plant in Carcinogens New Jersey? What / 

about land rentalt le^ing tanns and taxes? Is there housing ' ' 

V : avdlabl^ for compmy eKeeutives who will have to move to 7 
^ the reservation? . ^ 

^ Depending upon the cDmpany and its particular ne^ds 

such gpeciflc questions will require accurate answers, ihe / ^ , ■ 
same i« true of the tribe,. The tribal council will want to know 
if the company will fit into the tribe*s ovemU economic 
deveilopment pi Does the tribe want an "all-female" em- ; 
ployer when most resef^atldn imployment is aheady female? 
Does %hn tribe^ desire a company that wants to put nothing ' 
into the new plant but its exparience and ideas and wants a 
short lease with no rental bond? Does the tribe want a 
company which will employ 500 people when there are only , ' 
2S0 Indians unemployed and means brining nort^Indlans 
into the reservation to work? 

In short, the third situation is that which should take 
place, Heri the partiis ehdeavor to match up their respfctivel 

.-.-^ , ^ " . ' - 6? = ,. ^ - 
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needy iind goals. If tM decision on both ades h to iiursuc ih^ 
mattuf further, when the fopreaeritatlve leaves town in hiB 
rentud Avis vijiT, hu has chmged from a ''susNct'* inveitor 
into a **prospect^* investor und now becoinus tha tafg^t of the 
r€§ervfltion*i industrial developmcrit proyrarn. 

It is a rare, diiy whm real estate alone will sell itsulf. In 
industrial develDpmfent the prospt*ct company, tlie tribal 
developer and the tribe do noi try to see each other as God 
would see them, but rather in terms of '*what nm you do for 
me*'? A.S a consequeneej du^A^ebpiiig sources of financing and 
incentives are important stef^^ in the proces.^ of reali^iiig a 
successful transaction. 




"The Inspactors^'-BIackfeet Industrial Park: 
^Brownirig, Montana 



Vhyn the tribe has developad a financing plan consisting 
gf various nnuncial methods, options and incentivas pid k 
cominittyd to standing behind Its yconoink dcvuloi^n^ufit 
eribrts, it will he able to utTcr one or more prepared patka^s^ 
whiyh are tallor-niade to suit the needs of the tribe ai|id the 
company, The financing plan and incentives the tribe ofFurs 
can make the difference in thousands of dollars to a prospect 
compunyi It may be the critical element In deterrnlnin^'i 
whether or not a prospect deludes to locate, j 



FINANCIALLY niiVELOriNG AN 
INDUSTRIAL UHVHLOPMLNT PROJECT ; 

Regardless of whether one is negotiating the location of 
a fndlity for a corporation or pursuiiiB work on startiiig up a 
local tribal business, one will need access to available sources 
of financing and funding, In order to obtain project financing 
it is jiacassary to present a convincing casu. Familiarity with 
financial analysis, capital formation and financial projections 
is helpful. The pr ocess begins with an Information searcli, 
CatheringinformatiiMi and various niateriali will be important 
in detarmining whether the proposed pro) ct is a **South Sea 
Bubble" or the "Real Tiling**. Corporation linancial and pro- 
duct datSi financial estimates of the proposed project, various 
financial projections of sales, expenses, cash flow and working 
capital requifements are all important aspects of the project 
which must be thoroughJy considered before one makes the 
deciiioii. 



Corporation Ihit^ 

When there is interest in rollowing up on the prospi^wt 
then the following are necessary: a deicription of the com- 
pany, the nafnre of its activities, its capital itn'ctufe, location 
of home and other facilities, principal stockholders, directprs 
and nianagers. In addition, a current balanca sheet and Profit 
& Loss statements for th& last three years should be analysed. 




Much of this information Is avalliiblc in the company's 
Annual Report to Us stockholden, and is probably on record 
witii tht» State or Feri4^"A( Sauuritlgs and Exchange Cum-^ 
mission m well as in mar i^rge bank researyh libraries, The 
report ^ives basic Information, past history of the company 
and statamant of corporate health and stablHty, One may 
also seek a conr iontial report on the corpQralion from one of 
the many available services such as Dun & Biadstreet, It must 
be remembered that the company*s report ^' a public state- 
ment of opinion as to )H financial condition, k conny'*ntial 
report, howcverp portrays the company as others in the 
financlai community, creditors for example, regard it, Sucli 
information as poor credit-a history of late pay men ts or 
evan curreni litigation problems may sutface. 

The aconomic developer should analyze this Information 
in the process of determining if the prospect Ji worth pu^ 
suing. For exaniple, a company which faces declining sales 
and is already overextended or is a dereinlant cuinpany faced 
with 0 patent litigation on its produce line may well be a 
case wherein the economic developer would be better off 
advising the tribe not to pursue* the prospect. Usually, how= 
ever, preliminan^ analysis of this Infbnnation will lead the 
developer to bepn work seriously with the prospect company. 

Proposed Project Cost ; * 

U J$ nec^smry to outlirifc the proposed pr^ect in some 
detail and then to estiiTiate the cost, Providing that b the 
prospect and tribal economic developor have adequately for- 
mulated tht: scope aiid excent of the project and have reduced 
the project to Its many requirements, It is often wise to have 
an architect/engirteer on a speculative basis provide est mates 
as to the cost df the project, On the basis of meeting the 
company *8 specifications, the architect can be retained to 
desipi the building- its dimensions, layout, peculiar require- 
ments such as large doors, railroad siding, spurj etc. It is a 
particularly good idea to Inform the architect of the com- 
pany*! needs from the bcgiiuung, thlis avoiding costly changes 



latifp The CQmpany*s production process may require a parti- 
cular layout which will affect building diinan§ion§» location 
of freezers, matcriaU used in construction, as well as the 
levels and pofiitioning of machinery and equipnient. AH 
ensts related to the project such as land, parking area, water 
and sewer lines, generatori, landscaping and fencing must be 
considered. 

The following is a purely hypothetical breakdown to 
illustrate a million-dollar widget factory of 40,000 square 
feet on 2-/4 acres: 



Proposed Project Lost 



1, 


Test boring/s6il analysis 


. , , . $ 3,500 


2. 


Site improvements; grading, 






levelling and access road 


. ... 121,000 


3. 


Water/scwer lines 


. . . 26,000 


4. 


Building construction; steel pre fab, 






air conditioning, 40,000 sq. ft, @ 1 0 s( 


[j.n. 400,000 


5. 


Railroad siding and loading area , , , . 


50,000 


6. 


Utilities and generatO' , . 


S 5,000 


7. 


Parking lot 


24,000 


8. 


Fencing 


5,000 


9. 


Machinery and equipment. 


. 169,500 






$854,000 



lu, hiiect/engineer 

Jesign and inspection , jSO.OTO 
1 1. Legal fees/Ucenses, etc. .... 6,0u0 



$56,000, _ . . S 56,O0U 
12. Coniing icyFund@10%.. 90.000 

Total Priycct Cost , _ . . Jl,030,r 0 

Or e yuu have deterniined wliat the coyt of the proposcJ 
project is, the next step is to determine \vhether the dcyelop- 
mcuf is worth under :aking. 



I*1nancinl Considaratiuns 



Depending upon thu intlluHl ol rinancing, the propobud 
project will huve diH* .nt rinancial ret]uireinents. For ex- 
ample, if a yompany were to use its own "chcivcs ol' capital to 
finance an expansion, lliere wuukl be no increuHe in litibilitjes. 
There are few companies, liowever, which have liufUciunt 
eapital to llnance miycr eKpanslons by themsulvus. 

A company niight wish o finance expansiun by selling 
n ore stock but this couid mean a dihilion of ownership 
through an increase of stoekhoklers. Or* a resulting decrease 
in net inijunie per share niighl adversely alfect the stock's 
prit'j e;irnings ratio thereby precipitating a fall in the price 
per share. Cunsequjntly, the cumpany's board of diiectors 
V fk:^ wish to finance expansion through equity, 

A cunipany inight wa"t to llnaiKU ilsexpanhinn through 
debt, (j rnay do this through sales qI corporate bonds or bor- 
rowiii^. In this case therL would be an increui;e in the com- 
pany's ItTibilities on its balance sheet. Shareliolders may not 
want their company to increase its liabilities because of a 
possible negative LM lcct on the price per share or because debt 
takes first claim on company assets over equity or because 
debt payments may reduce dividends. 

An alternative possibility would be for the tribe to 
finance the proposed project through a combination of 
federal grants and loans, private capital anu its own rr sources. 
The tribe couid borrow the necessary rmancing ano ui^up an 
an tization phin*V^ As a basis lor negotiating with a 
company an amortization plan for the repay n^'^nt of in- 
debtedn^ss can be established. It .jquires partial payments 
for the principal and accrued interest at stated j eriods for a 
de- inite time at the expiration of which the entire indebted- 
nu&5 will be extinguished. The tribe could then Imse the 
facility to the p* ..spec! for a term of years equal to the term 
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of years required to amortize the assets financod. The lease 
by the tribe would reflect amortisation Jand rental Jnsurance 
and possibly maintenance. Such niaintenance could be re- 
quired of the prospective lessee. 

The tribe could then providu the facility to thn prospect 
in one of several ways including: Nsi^sing, lea^e/f urciiuse Joint 
venturing and management contracting. No matter which 
method m used, there has to be sufticient evidence that the 
debt will be liquidated. 

By using the above financing methods there would be no 
change in the pruspect's assets ornet wurth, Yut, the prospect 
would be liable for the entire term of the fmancing. 

The first advantage to the tribe stems from increased em- 
ployment. Secu ui, the tribe would own t^e facility once 
amortized. Renegotiated leasing could provide additional 
tribii income. Third, if the Iribc owns all tlie personal and 
real property machines, eQulpmeni, building, etc- then 
there h no state' tax on the property, whereas if the company 
nwii^^d the productive aisets of the plant, it could be subject 
to jtcile taxes. There are, of course, many methods of fin- 
:V)icifig and the tribe and compajiy should work out a plan 
which represents the optimal solution for both. 

Once the prospect and tribe agree on a inethod of fin- 
ancing, the prospect can, on the basis of its other costs such 
as raw materials, labor, transportacion, etc., better estimate 
prontability. The company can compute all of itu costs as- 
sociated with the project evaluating them against its pro- 
jections for %nh \\u:nn\c. Finanpal prmections 'or operating 
expenses, capital fequirements, cash How forecasts and break- 
even points can be calculated. On the basis of i^hese pro- 
jections, the company will b?^ in a better pcbU- ' jde if 
the cos^ ^^f undertaking the new prc iev i 'usii'^ If the 
compuny is satisfied with the prttjectc, , uiitabiiity, the next 
step is for the tribal econoniic dcvelophient specialist to use 
this data in niaking his proposal to private and public sources 
of financing. 
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Wherein the flnancing of machinery is concemedAthe 
following would be faasible In most states. With the ^uyct- 
uating money market experienced In recent years, oconomic 
developer should keep their options open through plans to 
um "public moneys*' such as industrial revenue bonds. This 
could be attractive for a prospect cumpany under certain 
circumstances, Like most options, it is simply an ither tool in 
the economic developer's tool box. 

The economic development specialist will need financial 
projections and other supporting documants when he makes 
his presentation for financing. He will need to submit a pro- 
ject plan which deucribes the projcct^s scope, goals and 
methodology. Financial statements of the company and 
financial projection data are necessiHry, The following docu- 
ments may also be needed: resumes of the company'!* prin- 
cipals, business references and personal nnancial statr^ments 
(if the cumpany is small). Ons may also need cwrpojat^ tax 
returns, copy of the proposed ^ / , incorpontion papers or 
tribal charter or seal and any licensai ox permits needed. 

Now the econnrnic development spegiMlUt has his project 
and he is ready to ; . i* it but to whom? The next 5;tep in the 
procass is to sell the pj oject to sources capable of financing it 
and of these there are many capable bul, in reality, only a 
few are probable, 

SOURCES OF FINANCING 

There are a number of sources which can proviC fiimncial 
assistPrtce to Indian economic develcpmeni projects but there 
are two unique problems which provide the context in which 
such rintancinj must operate. These a^eys ar-i *he trust status 
of Indian ♦and and tribal jurisdlctjon over civil matters. 
PrK ate lending institutions ar^ reluctPJit to provide loans 
*^.hcn the security on the loan is limited to the project Hn- 
anced. This ll a natural concern for bank$ since the project 
may involve specialized equipmenT mi4 buildinffwhich would 
have lit lie, resale value if there were a default on ,ieloan. 

\ ■ - kt^ ■ ■ /\ ■• .... ' h 



Since the land can not be collateral* .cd and protected by 
its trust status, tTibes are frequently at a loss iv provide nee- 
eisary collateral for the loan. Even for the wealthier triLai 
which have incotne from other tribal enterprises, il c income 
is usually committed to other tribal needs, There is aHo • 
growing concern among financial institutions t\iu\ r 
court decisions irt favor of tribal Jurisdiction in civil * ■ . s 
will preclude fof^closure or attachment in detap'lt l^^^ti , i 
the bank must t\h suit hi ^ tritul court which has Jua^duiuin 
over the pfoperty on the reRei^ation, there may be some f 
that recour&i to tribal courts mil not be successfuL 

As a consequence^ ^^^scial irust ^^latus and jurisdiction 
present a twcnedged sword, They exist to protect tribal assetij 
yet they may act as an Impediment to economic development, 
It is this background conteKt which federal agencies often fail 
to understand properly when tribes approach them for 
funding or financing, yef it is this context whicn makes tribes 
greatly dei endent upon feUural guarantees to private lending 
sources, As the economic development process contmues 
tiibe5 come to rely on federal lending, grant and guarantc j 
programs ta participating private lending institutional. 

The once reticent role of the private banks has been ele- 
vated to a considerablii extent through Indian initiativj. The 
Amencan Indian National Bank (AINB) ir now a source of 
priv;ity capital oriented toward assisting Indians in the pro- 
tection, developrfierit nnd control of ^heir reiources. AINB itS 
chartered by ttm Comptroller of the Cuu cy and ofncially 
began operations Hn.Washington, D,C. on November 15, 1973. 
AiNB Is a member of the Federal Reserve System and fully 
accredited and insured by the Faderaj Deposit Insurance 
Corporation (FDIC). The bank is wholly owned by Native 
Americans. AINB was formed in response to the needs of the 
national Indian community and provides banking operations, 
venture capital. Industrial capital and insurance services to 
Indians throughout the United States. 

, Most federal tendins programs usually guarantee only 90 
percent of the project. The ten percent which is nrt guar- 



anteed is an incentive to financial institutions to oversee the 
loan and to ^et involved with the tribe, The progranrs long- 
term thruit is to create a finuiirial relationship between 
private sources of capital and Indian tribes, for it is obvious 
that in the long run if tribes experience sustained economic 
development, there will be less ralian^;?* on federal assistance 
and a greafer partnership with priv tie encerprise. 

Private financia' sources shouki uut be overlooked, how- 
ever. As sources they are quite varied. Properly viewed as 
investors, they have difterent g. is and expectations with 
regard to investment projects. Churches frequently have 
national programs dealing with social and economic develop- 
ment. The Campaign for Human Dev nment is just one 
such source. There are great numbers Ui i datiuns, each as 
unique as its charter or trust. Insurance cuiii^ :mm are major 
national investors and have well diversified investment port- 
foliir Many, for reasons of corporate conscience or public 
relations, set aside blocks of niilllons of dollars for minority 
business investment. Until recently, most of this has been 
invested in depressed urban areas. There is no reason why 
insurance companies could not invest in an Indian project 
if one were preiented to them. The project might offer a 
ceitain amount of MadisQn Avenue rex appeal which would 
improve one's corporate image. People would not just be 
buying a ''piece of the rock'' but investing in the first 
Americans. The old frontier is now the "new frontier'' of 
investnieht. Other private sources such as commercial banks, 
savings and loan institutioins, industrial corporate lenders and 
even union pension funds may offer varying terms and inter- 
est rates to tribal projects. 

A 

In addition to federal and private sources of financie! as- 
sistance, there are state agencies and quasi-state spon i '^r/^d 
developftient sources. State development corporalioiis may 
provide financing for equipment, machinery and building 
construction. State vocationai tt'chnical schools provU^^^ ; 
source for training lijbor in specialized skills 'equired by th^ 
indiutry. There m^y be a state agency which wan raise fin- 
ancing by selHn'i tax-exempt bonds to make loans for tribal 
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poj^cts liJTiong other purposes* If the bonds are backed up 
by 11 state guarantee, there is no reason why they would not 
rnarketable, Under certain circumstances an Indian tribe 
may qualify for financing through state industrial revenue 
bond financing for a strong company', Generally, however, 
^t0X04ndim relations have not been close. States and their 
pQlitical sub^iivisions may be reluctant to assist tribes with 
financing since companies locating on Indian resen^ations 
would not produce a tax return to the state as large as it 
vvould if located off of the reservation . The added fact that 
most states have non-existent or limited Jurisdiction over 
nndian reservations tends to stiffen their resistance. 

Most existing economic development projects on Indian 
ireservations have either directly or Indirectly benefited from 
ftpderMl aisistance or financing, The federal agencies which 
Imve^ been most active and catalytic in this area have bep^^ I'^n 
Economic Divelopment Administrfftionj the Bua 
Iridim AITairs and the Small Business Administratior n 
have been other federal agencies and programs whi 
9lso provided enthusiastic support but the support ha 
rtiore in funding infrastructure,^ sogial services and demon- 
itration-type projects rather than funding or financing of 
fadu^trial or business development. 

The follwing present! more information on the BDAj 
BIA and SB A. These three agencies are of primary focus 
because they are the ones v/hich provide the means for fin- 
Mcing industrial development. Other agencies discussed later 
j[n this chapter ^provide excellent innovative and support 
aparations but in the battle for economic development, these 
aire in the forefront. > 



Inffllifri^lure It a braai lerm Bncempasslng both social mif\\ oc^nomle co^* 
|l#^M*l©f*** Itl feetal eonnetitlon gineraHy fafsrs to thos^ physical Improvt- 
'ffi#Htl Irt arsa whifch Imprgvi genflf^l c pmrrtunlty welfare, (ti tconprnlc 
'£^fin0Mtlon ri'fSfi to phyfleal improvamf nts whlcM miko an ofss attract Ivt tp'i 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 



In 1967 the EDA astablished an Indiaa Desk in recog- 
nition of the importancu of agisting in thy economic develop- 
men! of the Indian people, particularly those on triballand^ 
and raservatigni. In EDA's first fiscal year it spent approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 on Indian projects^ In fiscal 1975 the 
agency spent approximately $32,400,000 for Indian projects, 
Th^ EDA offers comprehensive assistance to Indian tribes, 
PI ling grants, technical assistance grants, public works 
gr. md loans and business devalopmcnt loans have formed 
thv i^^ijor el0ments of assistance. 

hi t -hruary 1974 the Economic Devclopmynt Admin- 
istration jrmad, as part of the Indian programs^ a special 
hulian Ijh^ 45trial Development section to stimulate economic 
growth on reservations. This office coordinates three main 
First, that of working with the tribes to determine 
which business and industrial activities would be welcome on 
each reservation. Second, the office contacts individual com- 
pantes in growth industries to inquire about expansion plans. 
Third, the office advises on financing methods such as those 
discussed here. Essentially, this office promotes industrial 
site 'ocation for all Indian areas. 

Indian tribes have become qualined for participation in 
EDA's "Regional Ekccss Property Program" and Title X's 
Job Opportunities Program. The two program.^ which have 
been of most financial assistance have been the P!ib!ic Works 
and Business Development programs. 

. The Public Works program provides grants for infrastruct- 
.rat programs and in some cases partial grants for buildlngi 
J equupm^nt of tribally-owned and operated comDanies. 
. e thrust of the program is to create the proper economic 
environment well as to pfn-^de inctntives to business 
developinent. Grants for public faciUties such as water 
and sewer ?.ystemSj access ro.ds to industrial parLi, industrial 
park$, port facilities and cranes, railroad sidings, tourism 
recreational ftcilities and site improv^menti for Industrial 



projects are Bmoni the many types of EDA PUblte Works 
projects. In many cmm publia works grants can make the 
crueisl differ^rt^c to the economic success of the develop- 
ment project, 

"Hie different typm of major projects futided by EDA on 
Indian reservatjons w Induitrial ParkSj Tourtem/Reqreatlon, 
Mul!!'Purpose/TrainiJig Buildinp, Demonstmtion' Projects 
and Planning Grant! «nd Assistance, The objectivei of the 
grants are to improve the opportunities for sMccessful estab- 
lishment ur 0Kpansiori of irtdu|trial or commercial facilities. 
The .'^asic grant rate is 50 percent of the privet co^t. It is 
possible for Indian tribes to receive from 80 to 100 percent, 
grants because they a classed as severely clepressed areas 
and have difficMlty matching federal funds. Some limei public 
works projects are flnanced through loans. Thm is ^ maxi- 
mum term of 40 y^afSi Low interest loans are mada when 
financial assistance not available from another ^our^e, The 
T>ie EDA Public Works loan is similar in scope to the Farmers 
Home Admini^'^ration (FmHA) Business and industrial loan 
program. It is not unpommon to see some of EDA's public 
works projects made of both^grant and loan, 

The Public Work^ grant and loan program 1& probably the 
most effective meani of flnancirig infragtruciuraLdavelop^ 
ment riecessary to attract Industry. Since- both loayli and 
grants are taken out of the same allocationt ^ proji^ct re- 
quiring $100^000, whether it Is a pant or a loan, decreases 
the total a5'^^^:^tion by the same amount-that is $100,000* 
ConseqUv:;u*y, there ii a natural tendency to rnpke grants 
rather ilm, I ans. 

• Thi Ruiin^iii De, :opment Program h concerned 

with encoii^^ i/^ pnvate *r ^ntment in depms^^d areas of 
high unamD' r . ^^ by - t.^Hding low intw^t:, long term 
loans t >Tieip bu .%^^e^ expajtd when the project em not be 
financed through bank^ or other private lendlni SnstltMtions. 
Business Development loans may be used to provide up to 
65 percent .of the co§t of fixed assets, buildirigs^, machinery, 
equipmentrlaftd prep^ation and buildini^ ^haibiUtation. 



The EDA will provide 65 percent x)f the project cost and will 
take a second mortgage* poBltion on the fl^ed assets financed. 
A private lunding institution will be given the first mortgage 
position if it provides 20 percent of the cost. Tha remaining 
15 percent must be provided by the tribe or a local develop* 
ment company as equity* It Is possible to borrow p^irt of the 
equity which becomes third mortgage money subordinated to 
EDA. Public Works and Business Development Programs to- 
gathcf can provide vehicles for finuncing Industrial slt^es 
located on the reservation. There are other options in using 
the Business Development Program; many of them are com- 
plex and dependent upon state permissive leglslaUon. Tlie 
economic development specialist should investigate the 
options available to his tribe. 

Suppose that the American Widget Company of Carcih- 
ogen, Nev/ Jersey, a wholly-owned subsidiary of the Inter- 
national Widget Company^ is interested in expanding and 
locating a plant closer to the West Coast. Because of Increased 
competition from the Texas Gadget Company (with plants 
in Mexico along the border and warehousing in Tucson), and 
rising gasoline prices and freight rates, American Widget 
becomes Interested In minimizing production costs by 
locating on an Indian reservation. Widget has become inter- 
ested in a brochure it received from the Ft. Opportunity 
Indian Reservation and so it dispatches a representative to 
Ft. Opportunity immediately. After a long discussion of the 
reservation's unique incentives and location^ the company 
representative and the tribal economic developer conceive 
a nnanclng plan utilizing only EDA assistance. 

The representative confides that the company will only 
be interested in locating if the tribe is prepared to lease it a 



Second Mortgage: one which tikii rank Irfimedlitely after a first mdrtgage en 
the sam#' property wltfiout any jntervening ilensi and li next entKled to latis^ 
faction out of the proceeds of the property. 



building designed to meet Its specifications und lease it 
machinery and equipment, The tribe considers that if it 
borrows the money from the federal govtirnment; builds the 
plant and leases it» it will have ownership as well as the bene- 
fits of the lease and thp company as employer, The fact that 
the tribe would own the project, of couuie, offers tax savings 
incentives. There are many financial plans and variations 
possible; therefore, the following would only represent one 
possi 



Proposed Project 

J 

I ) Site preparation, grading, access road, 
water and sewer lines, parking area and 
fencing $ 300,000 

«^ Building construction, steel pre-fab 

jO,000 sq. ft. @ SlO/sq. ft. . 300,000 



3) ^^achinery and equipment of various 
descriptions, serial numbers, models, 
cost unit and quantity. 400,000 

Total Project Cost $1 ,000,000. 



On the firit part of the project the tribe might make an 
application to EDA for a 100 percent grant. Or, the tribe 
might total the Jirst and second parts together and apply for 
a 50 percent grant and 50 percent loan. Under part three, the 
tribe might investigate the availability of government excess 
property under a*'use" permit either throuigh the Department 
of Laj> or, BIA; or E DA. If this is impracticable and the tribe 
wishes to fmance the ~$W07000n^urchase o^ 
equipment, then the tribe might apply for a Business Develop 
mint loan. The breakdown would roughly be: 
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I) Tribal revcnufi: 

equity requlrgment @ 10% . . $ 40,000 



2) Ft. Opportunity Development 
CompHny@S%. 20,000 

3) Privity lemiing institution: such 
as banks, Insurance conipanies, 
revenue bonds, f tu.^ takes first 

lien on the michinery @ 20% ........... 80.000 

4) EDA Business Development loan 

takes second lien position @ 65% 260,000 



Total Project Cost $400,000 

*• 

As for the American Widget Company, it could make an 
application to EDA itself for a working capital guarantua, 
The. tribe would prepare a lease with a term of years equal to 
its amortization plan. The lease would reflect this plan, In 
this connection, standard leasing forms should be fllscouraged 
and an attorney with good experience in drafting real estate 
and equipment leases should be retained. Particular care 
should be exercised in drafting th| Assipiment, Subletting 
and Default clauses of the lease so as to protect the tribe's 
investment and maintain a non-taxable situation. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

The BIA maintains a Division of Indian Business Enter- 
prises ^iiich^ provides technical assistance to tribes in m- 
proving economic conditions on the reservations. Bureau 
programs,' in contrast to the EDA, were designed more to 
assist the individual Indian entrepreneur, 

^^^Th^Indian^nance ^l^as^ur T^ that provide 
authority to the Bureau of Indian Affairs to finance Mustrtal 
projects. These are: . „ 



1, Grants to aid in the ^tablishnient of Indian^owned 
businaiMs-^Under this provision granti of up to 40% 
of a project can be made with a maximum grant of 
$50,000 to any one projuut. 

2, Direct Loans^Direct loans are madu availa.Ue for 
tribal buiinosses and individual entrepranGurs through 
tribal governmenti. The interast raty fluctuates 
similar to other federal programs and is baiad upon 
the coast of borrowing money to the federal govern- 
ment. Priority for these loans is given to projects that 
deyalop Indian entrepreneurs In businesi categories 
approved by the tribal ^vomment. 

3, liaasa guarautee^interest subsidy program— This pro^ 
gram is designed for larger projects. Under this proviS'- 
ion a federal guaiantec of up to 90% of a project is 
available. An interest subsidy which reduces the cost 
of borrowing the money, to the direct-loan interest 
rate is an additional feature. Since this is only a 
guarajfiteej the money mu^t be sought frorrt a conven- 

'tional rource. The guarantee provides collaterai for 
obtaining the money and the interest subsidy insures 
that it will bi available at a competitive rate. 

4, Technical assistance— Thougb this provision is not 
fully implefnentad, the intent behind it is to provide 
consultant-type assisiance to develop projects and 
assist Indian tribes and individuals in developing 
viable businessei. 



The Indian Finance Act is developing into a very popular 
program because there is sufficient flexibility to adapt to the 
needs of a particular situation. It is also possible tocombhie 
the Finance Act mth other forms of federal financing. 

"Bie-BIA ^n-Thi JobTlraining^Erograni ^rqvidesjlnaiicial 
assistance to ind^strlos planning to locate on or near reser^ 



vqtiOfis and other Indian landj The BIA's programs am well 
supplfemented by tlm Departtnent of Labor^s ComprehensiYe 
Employment Training Act (CETA) uf 1974. Ii^offers even 
greater latitude in training options for Indians wherever they 
may be located. Funded by the Department of Labor, 
CETA*s versatility s^ems from Its benig a categorical grant 
program. 

AW such grants are let puiiuant to ♦he Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA). Indian tribes on 
Federal and State reservations are eligible for dire ct grants 
under title 11, title III, section 302 ond titie VL AH Indians 
and other native Americani, who qualify are eligible (oi 
semoes provided by Indian and native A'lericiti prime 
sponsors funded under title 111, section 3U2. 

Titles II and VI are primarily for the purpo: e nf proviying 
for public service employment positions. Title III provides 
for summer youth programs and furthiar provides for com- 
prehensive manpower programs and servic es such as on-the- 
job training, work experiencei public service employment, 
institutional training and such services as child care and 
traniportation.* ^ 

'nie BIA OJT program provides adult vocational training. 
A flnn located on or near or intending to locate on or near 
the reservation may enter into a contract with the BIA to 
train Indian workers who will work in the plant when it is 
constructed. In some cases the BIA will pay the expenses of 
senjJing the Indian OJT candidate from the reservation to the 
company's manufacturing plant in another city or state for 
training. 

Since there tends to be a rather high rate of labor turn- 
over and absenteeism in the first year among industries wWeh 



From ttttar dlted i«ptsmbe> 19, 1975 to Editor from th« Dlr«€tor, Dlvltlon of 
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locate on Indian reservations, the fact that the OJT program 
Is continuous and rainiburses the compahy up to Qne-half the 
starting waiie for each worker In training, means that the high 
labor costs can be reduced. The contract amount is agreed 
upon by the BIA and the company, with the company 
designing . the training program it requirei, Tlio maKimum 
term of training is two years with few exceptions. 

As an example of the OJT program in operation, assume 
that the American Widget Company plans to locate on the 
Ft. Opportunity reservation in 18 months, It is concerned 
aJ?out training local Indians to work in the plant. The com- 
pany has had several meetings with the tribe and has agreed 
,to train local Indian^^for management positions in the 
company as well as production workers, The company says 
. that it will need 250 workers total for the first two years and 
will have them work in two shifts, The economiy developer 
works with the company to determine the job classifications, 
number, duration and peculiar requirements of the prdgram 
Both of them work closel> with the BIA Employment Assis- 
tance officer who develops the training documents and 
contract between the BIA and the Company. The BIA officer 
conducts job interviews if necessary. 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

The SBA r.as created in 1953 to help small businesses. In 
1968 wjth Operation Business Mainstream, a iubstantially 
higher volume of loans were made to minority-owned ^busi- 
nesses. The SBA has the option of lending directly or guar- 
anteeing loans financed by private InititutionSp The SBA, like 
EDA/ considers itself a lender of last resort, There are thre^ 
basic financial programs for assistiryg economic development. 
These are: The "Regular Business loan, the Economic Op- 
portunity loan and the Local Development Company loan, 

Regular Business 7(a) loans are made to assist small 
businesses through guaranteed. Insured and direct loans to 
construct^ expand or convert facilities and to purchase 



building, yqulpmont, moterlals or Ibr working capltaL These 
loans are made to small businessus wlilcli ar'^ variously lU- 
sgribcd as a niattur of ayengy policy. The Egononiic Opport- 
' unity loan provides disadvantaged individuals with financial 
and managemant assistance. This loan has a niaxinnim 
amount of $50,000 for a term of 15 years. These twu loans 
are designed to assist smalhbusinesses and individuals. 

The Local Development Company (LIX:) Section 502 
program makes loans available to small business concerns 
lopafed in or locating in their area. These are direct, guar- 
anteed and insured loans whigh are available for the purchase 
of land* buildingSj machinery and equipment, or for con- 
structing, expanding or moderni/Jng buildings. No working 
capital financing Is provided, howevei^ The loans may not 
exceed 25 years. Loans are available to local development 
companies which are established under state or tribal incoN 
poration statutes, either on a profit or non-profit basis. 

Generally, 20 percent of the project must be provided by 
the local Development Company, but in the case of Indian 
tribes only 10 percent may be required. The lO'percent may 
be partially, and in some cases, be totally financed from 
other sources, For example, if the LDC is required to raise 
$25,000 of the $250,000 for the project it may borrow up to 
$6^250 from the company which will lease the plant and 
possibly borrow $18,750 from the BIA Revolving Loan Fund, 
Thus, the equity portion of the project could also be fin- 
anced. Of course, the SB A would frown upon such an arrange- 
ment, but in certain circumstances where the project is 
outstanding and the only obstacle to success Js the require- 
ment of ! 0 percent tribal equity, certain arrangements can be 
made where the equity can be borrowed. The SBA*s statutory 
maximum is $350,000 for each small business assisted,^ 

The SBA provides many management and financial 
seivices which should be thoroughly investigated, Among its 



T^ts maximum m«^ b« raiisd by Congrassionil actldn. 
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progrims is the Minority Business Development pracurement 
AMsbtonce Program which tries to apure participation of 
minority'owned busineBs in federal contracting, This program 
utilizas authority provided to SBA under Section 8(a) of the 
Small Business Act* to enter into procurement contracb 
with other federal agenpies and to subcontract to others the 
performance of contracts SBA has obtained^ The SBA 8(a) 
program has assisted such enterprieics as/ Warrii Springs 
Forest Products Industries (plywood and lumber). Eastern 
Navajo Indians Inc. (explDsives)* Cherokee Enterprlcsti (con- 
struction)! Jamez Yah-Tay Industries (woodworking) and the 
lie Lacs Reservation BuiinesH Enterpriese Corporation to 
name only a few. 

An industry located ort the reservation may not be able 
to obtain SBA assistance fur federal contracting uncler the 
8(a) prograrn because i\w industry would not be ownad by 
the tribe/ But, the SUA has a regular procurement assistance 
program which should be investigated, It may also be possible 
for the company to qualify for such assistance on the basis of 
its high employment of minorities, i.e,, Indians. There is a 
Department of Labor policy which stipulatei that procure- 
ment preference in the awarding of certain govarnment 
contracts will be given to rirms stating their intent to employ 
disadvantaged residents of certain areas including Indian 
reservations during the term of the contract 

Suppose that the American Widget Company and the. 
tribe decided to use SBA assistance. Firsi, the tribe would 
probably try to get the EDA to nnance the $300,000 for part 
one of the project (site preparation),, but would finance the 
building through the local development company loan (max- 
imum limit of $350,000). The tribe would have to raise 
$30,000 as its 10 percent equity and borrow the remaining 
$270,060 through the Ft. Opportunity Development 
Company^ The Amertcan Widget Company would m^e its^ 
own application to the SBA through the Regular Business 
loan 7(a) program for its equipment and working capitaL 
After the financial'paQkage is arranged it may be possible, on 
the basis of procurement assistance, to qualify the Widget 
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Company for ipgcial procumnitfnt contracts with the fedaral 
gpvarnJTient since Itriemployinent is almost uKclusively Indian. 
Now Widget has the oppDrtunlty to obtain prcfarence in itn 
bidding on govenfmerit contrdcts for widgets.and will by able 
to under^cut Its competition, the Texas Gadget Company, in 
government contracting. 
■* 

Finally, the Minority Vyndori Program provides lervices 
to businesses capable of supplying goods or services to rnajor 
aorporatlons, Since the inception of the program in 1973, 
SBA has enrolled 2,000 minority firms along with 500 parti- 
cipating m^'ority corporations in this program, Sixty-five 
percent of all majority corporation requests have been 
matched with minority firms, 

To expedite Indian assistance, tlie SBA in 1975 estab-' 
lished an Indian office. 

FINANCIAL PACKAGING ^ 



There are many sources of financial asbistance available td 
the tribal economic developmerft ipecialists* Some are more 

. appropriate than others. Companies across America reoflve a 
barrage of mail weekly hearalding the advantages o/lacatlng 
a facility in such places aWaducah, Kentucky or Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island. Most br^thures advertise the availability of 

' j^O percent flnancing among their 'Mncentives'v An- Incentive 
is something which encourages or stimulates one to act. But, 
jf most locations offer IQO percent rinanclngi is such an offer 
an incentive? 

># 

The difference among the offers lies in |he particular 
method of financing choseiu In viewing the following fin- 
ancial packages remember that each has a different fmanging 
cost, although the sariie project cost is financed. 

A. Proposad Project 
''L Site improverrients 

EDA PW Grant 100^ S 100,000 



2. BulWlhg Constrtiction 
EDAPWgrint 
EDA IPW loan 



50% 
50% 

100% 



4, Working Capital 
SBA (7a) loan 



100%^ 



Total Project Coit 



B. Propoiad Project 

1 , Site irnprovements 
FmHA business loan 

2. Bulldini 
Trlblil Equity . 
SBA 502 guarantee 

of Yankie Pension 



3. MaQhinery/Equipment 
Widgat Co.lresirves 



100% 
10% 
90%. 
,100% 
100% 



4, Working Capital 
EDA BD guaranteg 
First National Bank l6o% 

Total ProjiCt Cost 



500,000' 



Machinsry/Equipmant 






Tribal revenue 


10% 




Wl Opportunity l6c 


5%' 


*# * • 


USA insurance Co,, 


20% 


i 


EDA BD loan 


' 65%. 




4. 


100% 


200,000 



200,000 
$1,000,000 



$ '200,000 



350,000^ 
200,000 

250,000 
SI, 000,000 



ERIC 



1 * Site Improvements * 
EDA PW grant ^ 

2 . Building construction 
Widgat loan to tribe 
^ BIAloan to tribg 
4 Tribal Equity 

SBA 502 LDC difect 
loan 



2H% 



10% 
90% 
100% 

100% 



3* Machlni^Equipmint 
^ SBA 7(a)lo Widgef 

4. Working Capital 
EDA BD guarantee of 
Indian Mational 
Bank . 100^ 

Total Projeet Cost 



D, Proposed Project , 
1, Site Improvgnients 
^ EDA PW grant 
' . IDA PW loan ^ 



2, Building construction 
SBA 7(a) to tribe ^ 

•3-n( Machlneiy/Equlpnient 
BIA "use" pgrmit 



50% 
50% 



100% 
100% 
'100% 



4. Working Capital 

• SBA 7(a) to Widgit ' lOOfa 

' Total Project Cost 

*. - 9A = , 



$ 200,000 



350,000 
200,000 



250,000 
$1,000,000 



$ 200,000 

350,000 

200,000 

' 250,000 . 
$1,000,000 , 



The abovg examples demonstratg the nexibllity of fudurul 
lending programs and soim of tho variations which can be 
niade. In each yxamplo there is wide latitude for participation 
by private lending/investment institutjons. Soniu exuniples 
have greater participation by privatu sources than others and 
some have a greater mix of federal participation. It is ini- 
portant to note that there , is no **right** niethod for all 
situationi. 

The key to successful sita location or business start-up is 
not so much in being able to linancu 100 percent of the 
project as it is in being able to finance at a cust which vylll 
yield the prospect his greatest nroflts. Therefore, it is 
extremely important for the tri' ai economic development 
spt^claUst to work closely with the prospect in order to Jctcr^ 
mine correctly what his needs are> In the final analysis, the 
prospect will narrow liis choice between two lucatluns and 
make his "mini-max'* selection. 

-. *■ - 

Tiie Office of Native American Programs (ONAP) in the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare has provideU 
substantial grants to Indian tribes, One. of ONAP's long-range 
goals is to "provide nexible flnancial'resources for filling gaps 
in economic and human development*'. ONAP does not make 
loans but it can provide project grants which support eco- 
noniip development projects^ 

This has beerr but a brief introduction to financing 
efeonomic development on American Indian reservations* The 
financial sources discussed above represent only a few of the 
many sources of financial assistance available. It is appropriate 
to note that a number of other sources exist and should be 
thoroughly investigated. If the tribal economic development 
specialist has worked closely with the prospect and has been 
able to tailor a financial package which meets both the 
tribe's and prospect's needs^ a successful location should 
result. 

In conclusion, the tribal economic development specialist 
should be familiar with as many financial programs^ methods 



and possibilities u Iw fcan. HB^should never be in i position of 
iflnding himsalf^ randbmly knocking on doors looking for ; 
funding pr firtipcing for his pet project. From the v^y be^n- 
nlrig the . tribal economic development speciillsf should 
develop a well cbnsideretf plan of action with alternatives so 
that if\pf^ door is closed on the project he will be able tcr^ 
proceed upon inotKer course. He must be a "man for all 
seasons". - 
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fe^r Aid to Exi§tinff Industry 
J and Related Activities 

If : on Indian 1 Reservations 

^ Windell Mc^ster , 

^ Sevehiy-flv^ to eighty percent of industrial d§vHopmmt 

funding in any one ye^ is expended in plant expansion of 
existing facilities. It is, therefore, essential that every in- 
^^J. dmtrial deveiopment program pay close attention to the 
; j i welfare and needs of local enterprise. Not only is it a valuable 
neighbor but it has a hidden potential that should ba ident^ 
rifled and, at the approprtate time, realised. 

Whether local existing enterprise be Indian or non-Indianr 
E; W is a yafuable asset to the trtSe and should be nurtured and 
h aided to the en d that it will prosper^ grow, encourage the : 
■ V startup of other enterprises and be a potenrwe upon in the — 
' . tribal program to attract new 

Indeed— existing industry must be the first consideration 
on any industrial development agenda. 

v TTiis thaptir diwussas problims and types of asslstancp 
™^"^^¥Weh^^he^QOrt©mi€^d#vti^ 

Stability of the industry on a reservatlbn* It reyeajs a viriaty 
V : bf^avenues of asslstanci in wWch the divilopir can strengthen 

his position in th© Indian cdmniunity in order to accomplish^ 

the tnbal industrid di\^l^^ - , i 

v; . \ The role pf ^onomic developer or reservation planner 
|: requires the' wearing of m6fe than one hat, depending on the 
:i^:;^:paitlcularn 



^|p'!^'-ft^1s^^ note^^'Mdwever,- that the title**economip- ■■^'■^^ 

r^;!' developer"* connotes an ihtriQate knowledge of just how the , J:: 

local system of '*tribal gbvamment" operates. For obvious - ; ? 
# : : ; reaspnSi the eoonoHiic developer should not become involved . ;i 

in the pomici U^y s leiu. ^ . 



In' recent years, there has been heavy emphaiii placed on 
induitriaUEation as a means. of improving reservation eco- 
,nomies. The many federal, state and private programs which 
; " V 'are available to^M/i/ted applicants provide the ways by 
wWch: tribal goveniments may become self sustaining. 

\'y ^ Those Indian resirvatlons which have industry are for- : 
tunate and have undoubtedly laid the ground work for future 

; ^ development. As the saying goes, "success begets success". 

^ In other wbrds, the best potential advertisement to pro- ^.i 

.ipective new or expanding industry is a succciiiful business : ^ 

community on the reservation. " -^-^^ 

. *The economic developer*! role, therefore, does not end 
with the promotion oT new industry. It includes a continuous 
process of assistance to whatever the needs of established ; 
. ' flrnis-may be whetherit be monetary or technical assistance. 

For example, because of limited resouTCOT^ninduf ti ^is . ^ 
in need of assistance in the marketirig of its particular pro- V 
diict/ On a^regulirly scheduled visit the economic developer : 
: becomes aware of the industry*! problems and is either asked 
^ or ofiers his assistance. In this case, the economic developer : :y 
^. may contact the state's ^economic development agency by; 
L whatever name it is known. The industry can receive Birect - 
/marketing" assistance trom this dpH^^njr^tlie^iBency liia^ 
refar it to another assistance group within thft state^govem- , 
ment ^system such as a tax-EMppprted university business ? 
T assistance, and J: 

are rendered at no cost to the business being agisted. ' 
' Marketing assistance is the example here; howeveri assistance ^ 



^[a t«rm many indiint prafer to "Inauftrlal devtlopar" althsugh both rafar to the 
^ gamti funetlon) ^ . "^.r^~^ ' 




f ! through these state agencies covers almost all other problems 
a busineii might experiince. 

V ; ; ; The types of industries on reservations can generally be 
; ^ clissifled into three basic categories^ 1) the industry which is 
. a partnei^hip between the tribe or tnbal individual and non- 
Indiani, 2) a non-Indian venture which has located on the 
reservation becauie of one or more of the many unique in- 
/ centives available and 3) an all Indian-owned business, either 
tribal or individual Such enterprises are, in the eyesof mpst 
Indians, one of the most important categories. 
A ■ ■ ^ ■ . . 

* The categories of businesses and industries located on 
Indian reservations throughout the country are varied; 
however, many similar problems face them in their need to 
maintain and grow, as the economic process demands. 

It is, therefore, essential that the economic developer be 
"^^^ fully awara of ^t^ very important factors relative to 
- economic development success in Indian country. The first 
: is recognition of the political structure of the tribe and its 
establiihed priorities regarding industrial development 
Second is keeping abreast of the ever changing private, state 
. and^federal assistance programs relating to an Indian reser- 
'vation's economic development. 



the economic developer should attend, and most likely 
will be required to attend, the regular tribal business com- 
mittee meetings to give his report and receive directions from 
the business committee. In fact, it may be advantageous for 
the economic developer to be. at least indirectly Involved with 
;:"Qhe ■or '^WorT'irf^r^t 

■ development ^such as the Overall Economic Development - 
Committee/ Land Committee, Local Development Corpor- 

' ation, 701 Planning Committee, etc, to lend any assistance he 
can. The advari'tages he receives, of course, are in the attitudes 
and directions being considered by these advisors to the 
policy-making body regarding reservation development/ 

--The-problem pf^continuing support is evident. Once an 



industry his baan estibUshed on a reservition and has begun 
operation, many botttonecks can occur In production, in a 
proposed dlvarafiGation of the product^ or in its marketing. 
Generally a busine^ begins With adequate working capital to 
\ineet its needs and all is well as long as the Arm's original 
expectations are met or suipassad/ If, however, an unantici- ' 
pated problem^arises; the working capital of the Arm may be ^ 
expanded beibre Ihe business is well estabUihed; Perhaps its 
market tapers off requiring layoffs and/or reassessments of 
the ■ companyj or perhaj^s the diverslflcation which was 
planned to expand the product lines, thereby solidifying the 
flnn*s economic positions does not prove itself. In such 
dtuatioris lies the economic developer's opportunity to be 6f 
assistance, for many finns working on a very tight budget . 
may not have or can not hire additional expertise to find \ 
answei^ to the immediate problem area. 

In this rtgard, the lack of knowledgeable and experienced 
businessmen among the Indiari people is of great concern to' . 
— ^ thoseJrittfrested in promoting employinent opportunities on 
the reservations. Industrial location and general economic™^ 
development in any community depends heavily on the 
enteiprising individuals of that community. TTie lack of 
bpjsiness experience and of market onentition among many 
of the most capable leaders In the Indian community makes 
it more difficult to develop the reservation and to make 
^ndian-nannle the full beneficiaries of the develnpmRnt. " 

It Is herf i then, where the economic developer can and 
c should take Initiatives to lend his* expertise in areai other : 

than simply the attraction of new enterprise. That is the : 
"^moroOT^part^f^irdOTtriiM 

however, comes with the expansion and retention of such 
. enterprises as may already be present on the reservation* The - 

startup of new entei^ie through local Indian initiative is ^ 

of no less importance, 

In all conscience^ it must be obseired that the effort to 
locatee^industiy on a reseiyation can often be an leffort 
counter to the natural operation of free market fbrces. ITie^ ] 

''^.^ ^ ^ 100 ■-M 



are but few. citegori^s of manufacturing industries which 
w^ould -Jogically locite in areas relativily far from thtir 
markets* This and-telatad location .ficton may place such 
firms at a competitiya disadvantage. To ovircome these 
negativeii federal and other programs exist aided by pro- 
motional efforts upon the part of development specialists and 
political leaders at" all levels of government. If a reservation 
has an ongoing proimm dasi^ied to aid existing enterprise 
regardless of its size, it is doing much to supplement the 
programs *of others. 

There are a number of federal, some state and private 
programs to which busincises on the reservations can tum for 
assistance, The American Indian National Bank^. located in 
Washington, D^C.^ is iii the initial stages of operation and 
desires to become involved in providing venture capital, in- 
ViStmenf and insurance. However, the "no strings attached" 
grant or loan does not exist. 

A justifiable cntlclsm of the Multi-Federal Assistance 
Programs now. in operation is that each has a different appli- 
catiqn form and basically different criteria for evaluating the 
application: This means the local economic developer or 
reservation planner must have consUerable knowledge of 
each propam available with the task of keeping aware of the 
frequent program changes. 

MitimLJM^ vnd^vmet^ Business AdminlA 



stration Programs that can be utiUzed by ongoirig buemeTsir 
on the reservations are th.^ buiineis loans. They are directed 
to aid small buiinesses which are having financial problems 

from other sources. Such flrms may qualify for SBA guar- 
antee loans of up to 90%. IJT another lending institution can 
not participate by providing the needed funds, SBA rn^y 
consider lending the entire amount as a direct loan. Of course, 
these Joa^s di/ect or guarantee, are contingent upon the 
firm's ability to repay the loan. These loans may be used for 
business constriictldn, expansion or conversioni purchase of 
machine^ry, equipments supplies or materiais and for worljing 



'^caipital^^^€ Hu^et loan are limited to $100^000 unless parti- 
-cipating funds are available. In participating loans, SBA and 
%;f ;^ the private lending institution each put up part of the funds. 
However, SBA's share may not exceed $150,000, 



Hie Economic Opportunity Lo^s (EOL) program makes 
it possible for disiavantaged ^business people, who .have 
capabiUtiiS'in business, -to receive assistance. However, every 
applicuit is expected to have some of his own money or 
other assets invested in the business and be able to show that 
the loan can be repaid ff the eaniings of the business* 
'Diesa EOL loans can be utilized by Indian busine^esr The 
muifnuni amount of an EOL is $50,000 for up to IS years. 
' When participating itself In these programs SBA encourages 
bank participation using an SBA guarantee. 

Local Development Compaiiy (LDC) Ibans-Thw SBA 
loans can b^ made to the LDC whether it is organized as a 
pfoflt or non-profit corporation. It must have a minimum of 
25 stockholders or members. Development Company loans 
may be used to buy land undfr certain circumstances, to 
build a hew factor^^, to acquire machineiy or equipment and 
to expand or convert existing facilities to meet the needs of a 
specific small business. Here again, the agency (SBA) works 
with banks and other lending institutions when making loans 
toLDC^s, > 
'( ■ . 

- . Ctae of the, most interesting pro^^^^ of SBA available to 
J ndian businesses on reserv ations |s the Minority En teiprise 



Propam which, in effect, attemptsifo^ng aU of^teliiency'r- 
se^ices together to make more sound business opportunities 



available to minorities. . ^ - 

, : Most of the opportunities for minority business are in the, 
retaiUng, distributing and service industries. These types of 
opportuflities usually require less equity capital on the part 
ofthe^pwner^ ^ . 

TOrpU|h this program^ other assistance is provided to the 
minority business such as advising and helping the business 



' ; with financial statgments, business projections, loan appli- ^ 
cations and other t^ghnlcal assistance where, nebded. ITiis 
assistance is provided through the agency's SCORE (Service 
Corps of Retired Executives) program which is an addition to 

able to assist the small businesses with counseling help in 
most any facet of business operation. This seme© is free 
^ except for out-of-pocket expenses. 

Minority owned or managed businesses may be eligible to 
I secure government contracts through Section 8(A) of the 
Small Business Act, under which SBA is aiithorized to act as 
a prime contractor for certain types of goods and services and 
sub-contract orders to individual smaU firms. Many businesses 
on reservations are utilizing this lub-Gontracting 8(A) program 
. now. 

The SBIC (Small Business Investment Company) and The 
MESBIC (Minority Ente^rise Small Business Investment 
Company* are formed by private investors who put up a^ 
minimum of j 150,000 in capital, incorporate as an invest- 
ment company and obtain a lioense to operate from the 
Small Business Administration, When in operation the 
MESBIC is eligible to borrow $2 from the SBA for every $1 
of private capital invested in it from a minimum of $300,000 
to a maximum of S7VI million.. Legally, it is possible for a 
'MESBIC to borrow up to $10 million from SBA, but this has 
not been done because of SBA's limited resources. 
-'^•-=— ' - _ . 

JJj^diff^^ a SBIC and a MESBIC is basically 

;^--;lhatJvmSBICJnS^M^ 

least 50% minority owned and that it have the support of a 
strohg sponsof such as a group that cin directly orind|rectly 



MESBie his operated with the PtM Ridga Produsts, Flna South pakaU; 

F,M. Four. Slla RIysr Arlionii Blickfeat Indian Writing Companyi BroWnIng, 



^|SCc>P^One of many tpurist 
^^isorts to be found on Indian 
p|Reservations - Kah-Net-Ta^ 
^CWarin Springs Reservation, 
^"Oregon. . 



Bottom-FotBst V Product 
companies are a popular in- 
du^rial devalopment aimorig 
the tribes with access ^to this ^ 
natural resources Fort Apache - 
Resen^ation* Arfcgona/' 



provide capita^ operating funds and management aisiitance 
to the MESBIC and the compinies it aids. . , 

So the MESBIC is, in reality, a private investment cor- 
poration that ipecialiies in* providing long-tenn venture 
capital and management asiiitanoe to minority businesses. 

These MESBIC loans to minority businesses are in the 

form of 10 or 15-year subordinated debentures* 

=^ . - 

The following are axampies oThow the MESBIC program 
would work for an ongoing minority business on a reser- 
vation. ^ ' 

The ABC Repair Company needed $50,000 to up-date 
its operation and to purchase equipment. The local economic 
davelppers being aware of the company's requirements as a 
result , of his regular visit td the plant, had made initial con- 
tacts with private, lending institutions supplying them with 
needed infomiation in an endeavor to get fmancial "assistaricje 
for this company. The attempts wece not suQcessfuL Through 
his many contacts he requested and received a list of MESBICs 
from his state's Department of Business Development and 
-prQceeded_tp follow up with and for the ABC Company.'^ 

The MESBICs after careful analysis, ^itemirned-the ABC 
Company to be a viable business and invested $10,000 in the 
venture and further assisted the business in completing its 
financing through an SBA bank guarantee loan of $40,000 
with an JBA 90% guarantee. By Jnvesting $10,000 the 
MESBiCj in this example, was able to lever the other S40,000 
through the bank which had previously been* reluctant to 
16an any money, As a result of this type of financing the 
company prospeted. ' \ ' 

The XyZ Machine Shop Fabricating Company, owned by 
a local Indian businessman J was experiencing growing pains. 
There was arfestablisHed need for a larger building to house 
the additional e^aiprrient that would be required as j_jresult* 
of the firrti*s acquinng new accounts and contracts. Jha 

^ lis 



company was ufiable ' to procure tha necessary financing 
'through local landing ini^^ions* 

After a review of the available federal prdgrams of assis- 
tance, the company: determined to.pursue the Small Business 
A^miniitration^i direct loan to minpritiei program to erect a 
new building. TTirough contacts with various building firms 
anunnberof quotes wereTeceived. It wp evident that $25^000 
would be refluired to^c^er this building cos^ 

Bacause.of the tight budget of the company, it was im- 
possible for it to contribute .to the total cost. It wbuld have 
meant jeopgrdidng the limited finances of the business. The 
conipariy and ecohoniic developer contacted the SEA field 
representative to explore and find out just what was required 
in order to qualify for a miftority business loan. The business- 
mm, along with the industrial developer^ gathered all per- 
tinent information about the company and its operation and 
prepared an ovarview showing the financial status of the 
company J its equipment and other fixed assets. Thay included 
the names and volume of business of firms with whom the 
company was domg business, along with its own projected 
future business. ^ 

The initial contact pWd off. Armed with all relative infor- 
mation of the company, the next step was a meeting at the 
state SBA office and the transferring of this information to 
the correct forms for SBA processing, 

~T^Pe-iiicrfct^ the marketing of this machine, shop, cdntacti 
were made again wftlrthe-SBA.office to examine posiibilities 
for acquiring additional work under tTK^BA SubiC^ntweting 
Program* "nirough repeated communications SBA prdvided-- 
a list of prime contractors in the area for the XYZ Company, 
The initiative wa'S taken by the Industrial developer and^the 
XYZ Cortpany in contacting these contractors and providing 
them with the information on the XYZ Company's operation 
and an estimate of just what the company could do for them. 
As, the result of these contacts, SBA verificatidn of its involve- 
ment and the Minority Business Loan* the company was able 




tb receive sub-contractihg from several of the prime con- 
tractorSj thus iolidifying its own business* * 

Obvlpusfy^ha^rpie of the industrial defeloperj because, of 
.the knowledge he had*-of_ assistance programs, was very 
Instrumental In the expaniion^if-ngt the survival— of this 
company. ""^--^^ 

The Department- of Interiorj Bureau of Indian Affairs Hat- 
several progranis of assistance to enterprises on Indian reser?* 
vations. The Indian Financing Act of 1974 was signfd Into 
Jaw on April 12/1974. The Act authorizes the appropriations 
of ^ additional $50 'million to the Indian Revolving Loan 
Funds presently adminiStared by the BIA. "niese funds are 
used to make loans to Indian, tribal ^nd business ventures on 
or nev Indian tesen^ations and for educational purposes* 

Title 1 of the Indian Financing Act is the Indian Revolving 
Loan Fund. V Tills ravolvlng loan fund is a consolidation of 
, three previously BrA administered revolving loan /unds under 
different acts of CQngress. Because of restrictions under these 
other acts, sectlcui 101 makes the revolving loan fund equally 
available to "all Indians who, qualify. Direct loans to Indian 
individuals may be made in some cases. 

Title IV of the Incltan Financl^ Alt 'ls the Indian 
Business Development Program^ Under its Indian Business 
Development Program, .applicants can be either Indian in- 
dividuals, Indian tribes, Indian partnerships, Indian corpor- 
ations or associations authorized to do business under state 
or federal law. The corporations or partni^hips have to be 
51% ormore Indian-owned to be eligible; A grant under, this 
program may be^inade ,only to an applicarft who is able to* 
obteln at least 60% of the necessapy financing from other 
sources and no IBDP grant can exceed $50,000 to any one 
applicant. Recently enacted, this program has ^ very sigmfh 
Ant potential for ongoing industry on the reservations. 

^ The OJT (On-The^Job Training) program under the BIA 
has been utilized extens^vely^ for specialized training-', to 



Indians whether or not in Indian-owned businesses. Ihe firm, 
being located on or near a reiervationi usually entere into, a 
contrwt with the BIA. The BtA will also provide jralated 
services ri.e, assist in recruitment and screening of job appli- 
cants and undarwrite'axpeniis for the training of llndiari 
workers at the main or branch plant. This BIA program 
reimtiurses the employer for up to one-half of the sorting 
wage for the necessary period to train an individual. 

"Die BIA*s industrial development program under t^e Di- 
vision of Indian Business Enterprises provide! not only 
technical assistaftce but has limited fundi to aid industries 
on reservations. 

An .example of training assistance existi in the case of 
ABC Corporation. 51% Tndian-owned and having been in . 
operation a. short period of times the firm was in need^of 
additional working capital and aisistance in training people 
in ABC's labor intensive operation. 

' Theifirit contacts of the company through the assiitance 
of the local economiG developer ^were with -the SBA and the 
BIA.. After supplying these agencies with infomiation such as 
nnancial stateinents, list of flxed assets, present and future 
marketing plans, work force, wage scales, etc,, SBA appU^ 
cations were filled out for a $40,000 working capital lninority 
direqj/loan, contingent on the corporation coming up witji 
$10,000 to complete a $50,000 package. This corporation 
could not raise the $10,000 so they appealed to the BIA for a 
grant contribution for their share. The BIA did reSpond 
favorably and the corporation did receive the total $50,000 - 
for working capital. : ' * y ^ 

At the corporation V request the BIA also approved of an 
OJT Program for the Indians being trained, This program was 
conducted in cohjunction with the. Department of Labor 
(MDTA) Manpower Development and Training Act an4QJT 
which is iimilar to the ^BIA's On-The-Job Trainingr* This 
training assistance was provided for the non-InSiafi trainees 
in the plant. ^ \ ' * . 
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The coopertttlon of tluoe^ggencles Is evlcjencc that It is 
possible to do tlie total devebprnent Job nycessary to assist 
on-going reservfttlati businesses and that the cconQmlc du- 
^vcloper plays a mii|or rote In the deydlopmant* 

The Economic Development Adminisjyfation, U.S* Dc^ 
partiTiint of CominerQU, has baslQally two programs froift 
which ongoing industry on qualirjod reservations can ben- 
efit. 

The Public Works Grants are direct grants to be used for 
public works such as; water systems, vvrater and sewer, ex-^ 
tensions, watar holding tanks, acccsa roads, railroad spurs, 
etc, Thf Pubiio Works Project participation can be a grant 
to the tribe of B5% in 100%. Indirectly, this grant can be 
used by the tribe .'where 4n onioing industry is In need of 
these types of services but because of iiiadequate nuances 
the business or, the tribe are unable to provide theni. Gen- 
arally, public works grahts are utilised in the initial stages 
of industrial developfiient before an industrial davelopment 
is actually located on a reservation's industrial site, 

The Business Beveloprnent Loans under EDA are jone 
of the ba^ic tools offered to private industry for, expansion 
or location in EDA desl^ated areas including Indian resv 
ervations wl^re traditionally high unempldymenit and uri' 
daremployfiiant exist. These long-term loans are made^ 
primarily to upgrade- the '^cononiy of distressed areas 
through genaration of new, permanant jobs and bettor in- 
comas, 

This propam is not limited to Indian tribes; therefora, 
it gives a potentially better avenue of assistanga to industry 
on Indian reservations because niany such operating plants 
are owned by flmis which also have plaTits elstwhere^ These ' 
expansions play a sipiifiQant role in Indiah countiy by up^ 
grading skills, reducing unemploynient and providing wpo^' , 
sure of the business world to the Indiin community. EDA 
will not help an entire business operation to relocate from 
one area to another. In such cases of plant expansions mueh 



invDitigatlve work is done to* datermine that Jobs are not 
merply baing transferred from one area to anothDr. 

TracJitlonaUy the greater percentage of EDA Bueiiiesi 
Loans have bgen made In establishing businesses on reserva- 
tions rather than making a loori to an established company^ 
thf obvious reason being that the Indian tribes have just 
recantly heen getting involved in business ventures* 

EDA has made great contributions to Indian country 
4hrougli its inveititienjs such as providing grant and loan 
money to create industrial parki on resirvations \vhich have 
industrial divelopment potentiaL The following is an ex- 
ample of an EDA Business Loan. Also note the other parti- . 
cipating agencies- 

. A tribal saw mill located on a reservation requiring an ex- 
tensive amount of finanQing to purchase equipirient for ex- 
pansion and diversiricatlon had been turned down by Ideal 
private lending institutions, 

The saw mill manager and economig developer then made 
^ Qontact with the BIA and EDA offices to explore what might 
be aviilable to the tribe fdr this expansion and diversification 
prpjact,' - 

A review oif the project was made and both EDA and BIA 
officials concurred tha^ first a coinplete engineering feasibil" 
ity study was needed to determine available resources^ mar- 
kets, equipment needed, labor force, etc. However, neither 
TblA nor EDA had ahV funds then available for this technical 
a^istance study. ' . . 

The saw mill manager, along vvith the econonilc develop 
per* Iherefore decided to pursue funding from other sources 
for this study. A Title V Regional Cornniiision serviced the 
area and was contacted, The need for a study was presented 
to the -Commission which granted S45,O0O to the tribe to 
have an EDA-approved consultant firm do the study, contin^. 
gent upon both the 'BIA and BDA's future rmancial assis^ 



• tance to the tribe to accomplish the project, Tha ruiults of 
the study rav^aled a project cost oF $600,000. 

A brief d^suriptlon of three other agunuies and the types 
of invcBtments they make follows^ Although their partici- 
patiori on Indian reservations ijnU in businesses on reserva- 
tions has botirt minimal, the econoiTilc developer should be 
aware of their programs in order to utilize these avenues of 
asslitance vfhw appropriate* 

The FmHA (Farniers Home Adhiiiiiitratioii) has Business 
Enterprise Grants available to help develop private business 
enterprise. Those eligible are pubUc bodieij Incorporated 
towns, Iridiari tribei, villages, etc. These grant funds may be 
used to ac<iiilre and develop land^ for cjonstructlon of build- 
ingSi equlpnient purchase and public \vorks pfojects. These 
grant funds may be used jqlntly with funds furnished by the 
applicant, including FmHA loan funds* 

FniHA Business and Industrial Loans-Thii loan program 
is similar to SBA's loan guarantee program. FmHA will 
guaranteS loans by private lenders for developini or financing 
business or industry^. Applicant requirenients are virtually the 
same as for the FnjHA grant, / 

Title V Regional Commissions^Theig Gojnmissions have 
two types of grants. One^ is the SuppeSSntSrGrffl 
generally for brick and mortar projects such as public works, 
^assisting In tJie acquisition of land or tha construction or 
equipnient of facilities. The law authorized the Commissions 
to increase federal participafiqn in thesp projects to a maxi- 
mum 5f 8D%. Commission supplementai grants are somewhat 
limited in their use in that it must .be tied to.federal grant-in- 
aid programs. 

The other is the Technical Assistance Grant which is 
primarily invested in demonstrglien^ projects, actual on-site 
efforts aimed at economic problem solving, T.A, Grants 
have also been used for trWning purposes, 




The Title V Commissions have authority to eKerqise 
"Section 514 (A) Reglonfj Excess Property Program", 
Thi fedefal co-chairman of each regional commission may 
acquii^ excek ' property without reinnburscment through 
the Aimlnistfitor of Ooneral Services* The Commission 
can loan or vest titta in 32^ state tax-supported organization, 
any Indian tribe, bind,' g#oup or Alaskan village, 

SBA Emergency Ener|y^ Shortage (EES) loans were 
estabUshed to provide financial assistance to\,companies 
wTuch have suffered extreme hardship due to' the (recent) 
energy shortage, ThiSj for example^ applies to firms de- 
pendent upon raw materials of petroleum base in the 
manufacture of the end product such as fabrication of 
plastic compbnents, Obviously, EES loans require special 
circumstances which should be discussed with SBA au- 
thoritiei, For example, It is doubtful that high prices for 
heating oil, gasoline or natural gas would qualify a firm. 
It is a universal.condition that is not working undue hardship 
on one small business firm over another. 

If is essential then for the economic developer to keep 
abreast of the ibove propams and their frequent changes. 
Along with communications and involvement they form the 
very important functions pf the economic developer. He 
^ican fostpr^thi-development process with the tribe to theena 
that aU elements can become full recipients of the develop- 
ment process, 



Jllustmtion of Seneca Ap:t: 

From a carvid wood rattlej Logan Museum of 
Anthropology, Belolt College, IVisconsin, . 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 



Promotion 

Adapted by the Editorial poard 

Promotion means marketing your product at three levels- 
all hf equal importance: ONE, the tribal council and leadei/^ 
ship; TWO, the tribal people; THkEE, potential capital In- 
mtors, To neglect one of these is to handicap the entire 
industrtal development operation-why^ ^ 

Simply ^ because a reservation or trfbal community must 
be a quaUty product which Is capable of successful sales in 
the highly competitive market of capital Investment If 
the leadership Is not indoctrinated and/or the public not 
educated into the whys and wherefores of industrial develops 
ment, then the "product'' lacks that essential element of 
quality-backing. 

This chapter ^scusses the three promotional fiinctlons 
md the tools that each employs. It is adapted by the Editorial 
Board from presentation No. I of "The /ndustrtal Developers 
Audio/Visual Instruction Series'', produced by the AIDC 
Educational Foundation. 



Indoctrinating^Iduci are the thraa 

iiitenrelated functions of an industrial davalopment oper- 
ition's protnotional procass and, as It Is a process, of coursa it 
is aontinually taking place. 

How do thase thraa functions apply in tha context 
of a tribe's Industrial davalopmant program? 

: - lis - J5a . . 



Indoctrinating the tribal leadership is obviously es- 
santial if the progfarti is to be undirtaken at alL The 
tribal council and other leadirship olements must be 
thorou^ly familiar with the complexities and peculi- 
arities of industrial developnient, Such characteristics 
as the imperatives of continuity and confidentiality or 
the need , for latitude in operations and freedom to operate 
within the established budget, must be understood and 
supported by the tribal leaderstUp. To the degree that they 
are not understood, so is the program handicapped or 
even strangled. 

Likewise, indoctrinating the staff or the industrial de- 
velopment team is essentiaL They, too, must comprehend 
the complexities and peculiarities. What is morg- they must 
be familiar with the '*how to's" of the Induitrlal development 
operations. Media to assist Jn this proce^ are available.- 

With the turnover at the leadership level as well as within 
the organisation, there is no need to emphasize the fact that 
indoctrination is continually taking place. 

Educating the tribal membersliip in the fundamental 
purpose and in, the monthly progress of the industrial de- 
velopment program is an essential. The public must be ed- 
ucateri in the sense that it comprehends why, how and what 
is being undertaken on the tribe V behalf. 

It is essential that the program have pubHc support. 
Suph support, however, will not be forthcoming from persons 
who are Ignorant of what the program will (or hopes to) do 
for them individually and collectively, An uninformed public 
ignorant of what is being done in its behalf i^pe for rumor 
mongers or deliberate attempts to sabota|e the commitment 
made^ to economic development by the tribal leadership. 
Furthermore such an uninformed public can be manipulated 
by Wiley tribal politicians or non-Indians bent upon dete^ 
mining the coui^e of development in their own, not the 
tribe*s interest, 



This educational function, like its two sister functionSi 
is never-andingp It must^ in so far as is possible, anticipit€ 
objections, road blocks and m^or points of diffgrenco and 
cope with them before they can interfere with the program*! 
needed continuity, 

Marketing is the process by which the capital Investments 
are jprocured to generate jobs for the tribal members and to 
improve their quality of life. The marketing function em- 
braces procurement of public and private funds to assist In 
the startup of new Indian enterpriies or the expansion of 
such enterprises already in existance. It embraces the at- 
traction oif non^ndlan enterprises to the tribe's reservation 
or lands. f 

The success of the marketing function depenth' in large 
measure, upon how thoroughly the other functions are being 
undertaken, for unless this function is fully supported by 
both the tribal authorities and a comprehending public, it 
will be greatly impaired or will fail to the detriment of the 
tribe. 

Chart A outlines a systematic breakdown of an industrial 
development program's promotional functions and the tools. 
The relative utility of each specific aspect of this ehart de- 
pends on several variables within each tribal industrial de- 
velopment program such as budget, siie of staffs , scope of 
operations and many otheri* However, it is important for 
even the smallest organization to understand in theory, at 
leasts all aspects of promotion Since scaling down to even the 
TnOTt Mtidest of prbmotidnal prog^^ 
prehend all parts. 

Th^ functions are listed ^vertically (1, 2, 3) and the roo^ 
are listed horizontally under their three principal types: 
A) Personal Approach, B) Prepared Approach and C> Ad- 
vertising Approach. 

To examine the program in detail, let us consider each 
square in sequenca, ^ 




CHARt A 



• THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT PROMOTION/ 
PUBLIC RELATIONS GRID 




ERIC 



Square 1 A: '*The goal is 



oho of indogtrinatlon and 
explanation*'; This is best 
dona on a personal basis, 
using discussion groups, Intsr- 
viaws, meetings and worlc^ 
shops. It is well to ramamber 
that even tliough this prociss 
may tend to be somewhat in- 
fornial in certain aspects, it is 



Evaluation SessiOPW 



Interviews 
Discussions 
Meetings 
Workshops 



lA 



n^cassary that your material and prGsentatlon be well thouMht 
out) organized and as concise as possible. 

Certain topics that should definitely be discussed in timm 
sessions includa the following: 

1) The basic aim of the program is to attract to the area 
capital invistmant with which to realize upon th^ 
area's potentials for industryp commercial anterprjie^^ 
tourism or whatever. 

2) The industrial development process is a long mA 
difficult task requiring many man hours and lOinig \ 
term persevarance, - ' ^ - 

3) The imparativas of Industrial development ai;e wn^ 
tinuity and confldailtiality. An on-^again-pff'^agikin^ 
hot/cold/warm attitude toward the tribal economic 
development effort not only impairs it greatly but 
actually wastes tribal funds and effort* It is axiomatic . 
that business negotiatibns with a prospective immtot 
riiust be undertaken in confldence. These and other 
facts of life must be understood and observed by 
tribal authorities, thus, the importance of continuous 
Indoctrination. ^ 

4) There is much competition for industrial developmeJdt 
dollars, both within the United States and abroiid. 



> 5) Be realistic about your area's aisets and UabiUtiei* 



Much time and effort can ba' wasted by lattlng local 
pride cloud realistic Judgementi of an arga-s potcn^ 
tials. The tribal industrial divalopnicnt organization 
must be as reaUstic and hard-nosed about its area as a 
shrgwd indiisti7 representative contampliting the 
area is sure to be. 

6} All data on the area must be constantly updated and 
continuously supplied in updated form to potential 
invastors. 

Once the me^mbers of the prpni^ation and the tribal 
leaders have thesa and other industrial devclopnient "facts of 
Ufa*' well in mind and are implementing them, the basic goal 
of indoctrination has been realized. Bui, the procasi is 
never-ending in view of the turnover and in view of ever- 
changing trends. Thus, it demands at least semi-annual 
evaluation sessions. 



Square IB suggests the 
tools to be used with the 
personal approach; material 
which should be prepared, 
discussed and distributed at 
the mcetingSp etc. Much of 
the material should be pre- 
pared in the context of the 
tribe and its needs. Other 
material is available through 
various sources,* 



Square IC-Thare is no 
call for an advertising ap- 
proach at this stage of the 
pro-am. 



IB 

Memoranda 
Letters 
Program Outline 
Budget 
Facts onLD. 
Audio /Visual 



IC 

None 
(To ail intents 

and purpuies) 



In summary, Squares 1 A and 1 B deal with Uik qantinuous 
indoQtrination of the tribal **need=to=knows'^ md should de- 
finitely preuedy any other steps in the promotiQi^aj proyess* 



The next line of horizontals deals mth ih^ ways and 
means of educating the tribal membersj chnf cOfislUuents of 
the industrial development program. 

Cornmunity understanding and support are major factors 
in the supcess of a program. The competjtjprt ifor ^Kpansion 
of desirable -biislnesses is keen. The more dftsWble ^ prqspoct 
iSj the more likely it is that its methods of evaluation of an 
ar^ are highly sophisticated. Some companies, in ^heir con- 
sideration of the total elements o4' a commuMjty,, conduct 
public opinion polls to determine the degree to which the 
residents desire industrial expansion and understaiiid its impli'^ 
cationSp This is certainly a primary reason to wnderscore the 
importance of educating the public; 

It is important not only in attracting n^w iniustry but 
also in expanding and developing existing Industry. What 
better demonstration of an area's suitability {or Ifiidustry than 
the existence of an already-iuccessful economy^ 



Square 2A" Under this 
section there is no limit to 
the ways in which the edu- 
cational prQcesft mn be car- 
ried out, (mm brief straefc 
comer endounters to dinner 
meetings, to futNi&ate eonfer- 
ences. The industrial develop- 
mejit orgawl^atlo:rt oan never 
do too m^ch m its elforts to 
explain^ its purpose and program early anC o(\m. Personal 
contact by the tribal industrial developmejit pmctlitionar and 
members of his organisation can be achi«wd at public 
meetings, appropriate ceremonials and at speolsii cmferences 
called to discuss tribal economic and related problems. 



2A 

Ceremonials 
Meetings 

Confirmees 
Speeches 
Graphics ^ 

Workshops 



^0 



2B 

Press RelmsH 
EditoriaU 
Pamphlm 
Reports 

Audio /Visual 



Squai^e 2B supplements 

the perional contacts and is 

most effective in publieizing 

cjertaln goals to the tribe at 

largs'^and in summarising re*- 

sults ^ 'of conferancas and 

nieetings. Tha tools here are 

n€wspapgr releases, editorials 

and artialas relating to the 

program's purpose mA til the steps along the way to goal 

achievement. Pamphleiii^ tribal pei:iodicals, written reports, 

slide and film presentations^ are also useful and should ba 

made available to th^ Miirimunity dependantj of courseiOn 

staff and budget coniWerations. ^ ' 

■ if ^ * 

Whatever method is^ m^^, one should keep in mind that 
one's audianca. here i% the tribal membership and not an ultrav 
sqphistlcatad industrv r^p^santativa. The approach should 
be clear-and concise^ stressing the need for a weU-plannadi 
eontinuous growth of th^ ^rea over a period of years. 

There is no need to down thf average person with 
public artielas going into lortg^ drawn-out technical^ scf^^ntific 
Of social consideratjoini^ Th^se should, be carefully wd con* 
cisely stated ' in media m^h us tribal pubUcations and mad^ 
available in more detaij^<l form such as a written report easily 
secasiible to tribal memb«fri^ To^ay, it is well to stress the 
-jieed for progress on two mutually-complementary fronts: 
the ecohomlrenvirditJtnirtt swd*the natural environment, 



2C / 

Sponsored, Fublt $ml(^ 
Spot^ or Space 



Square 2Gr'EdHoatlQnal 
Advertising can be of use to 
your program if understood 
and used properly* Certainly 
a budget expenditure should 
not be made in this area; 
however^ there ar^ many ways to utilize radio ^ TV and 
periodicals that vdll not 'cost ^he organization any money, 
one-of the siinplest methotf$?4- use of local radio and TV\ 
public service interview or tnUc shows. An articulate spokes* 



man for the tribe on one of thesy programs uan'uducate a 
rclativaly va^t number of peoplu in ihe tlm^ U takes the same 
man to speak to 25 or 50 people at a loeal gathering. Other 
means of advertising without cost liivolve soliciting businesses 
to Oonate newspaper spaee or TV. and radio time for pubhe 
service ads. Tying in with their adervtisin^ is good for all 
parties concerned ail'tf saves your preuious finances besides. 

Wisely planned and integnited, an edueaUonal campaign 
utilking personal, written and advertising approaclies can go 
a long way toward gaining and sustaining public approval and 
support for the tribal □rganizatioii^s industrial development 
program. Once its activities receive acceptance by the com- 
munity, it is ready to goncentrate heavily upon that part of 
the promotional campaign which yields the payoff: 
Marketing. 

Success in marketing rcUes a great deal on the indoc- 
trinating and educating programs. They provide the under- 
lying theme and factual grounds upon which the claims and 

.^procodurei of the overall promotional program are based. All 
three programs are Important. Marketing is the end result of 
the other two; its goal is tb attract the attention of industry 

■ and secure other capital investments. 

Square 3 A is concerned 
with direct contact with pro- 
spective investors. The means 
^ of this -direct contact are 
several. Budget is' the prime 
considefatlon in determining 
which Is best for a given 
jorganization. ^ ^ 

An organization that can 
afford to hire staff parsonnel 
is fortunate, A well^trained 
Itaff member can speak directly for an area and has a fuU 
p^isp of all the pertinent 4ata. Since it is a full tlrne job on 
his p4rt, he also has the time to be well Informed on which 



3A 

Direct Contact with ^ 
Prospect through: 
ID. JPfdctiiionet 
^th Team 
Ttibai Leakers 

Tours 
"Adoptions'' 



PAPAOO TUCSON INOUSTIIIAL PAIK 



iHTfRNATrOK 




ALPORT 



A &impte, inexpemlvm but 4p 
fectiv€ '^brochure'* to mmpliftii 
by this single^sheet pieae with a 
i^offuphic and detMed map t(^ 
orimt the te^er and bmic dat0 
on the flip side. 

Npti^tM return k0m$ U^ 0 
vtialitm, m 




PAPAGO-TUCSON INDUSTRIAL PARK 



v.RMfvvtlofi, i«vtn rnlloi seuihsait 

i;u^^: irPmo^ 318; Sun Ditgo 424; Albu^ 

■fftANSPOR-wnwi . ^ 

: ^ to ^parlcr: Shipping tlmtir 
; Loi Angtlat, ifn Ditgo 2rid 
davr OiilMi Sin FraneiKci ' 

;/^!r Tuctert In'ttf nstldntl Air- .'^ 

-•tw^ pwid runwayi, 
^ 4.DW tnd 4,300% 
TriK)|. ' CKrir 36 major intenttitt 
and Intratate lints fervid 

' Hi^MMys Ntir Irrttntsie 1 rtisl or 
roytf north to Phoenix and 

- J V „ %m\ to Wtw . Miiito; ad- 
Imht : to mta 93 and 
V ^ ^ 89 to Nogiiti cn 

i;^: Msifl^n tordar^ 

UTiLiTiiit : 

Etafrk Tu£S9n Qsi Si it^trle 
'f€as V Tm^a Om & iltetrfs 

@?f^wap Citv Tu^en - 
[^f^JJTIIeffibna Mountain Silt 
Iplpi^aga and tnth ecllaction evailabli. 

©jPOPUL^TlCN^WP LABOR FORCii ' 
1^; Si5 XayUr Indian Raifrvitisni 



m. 



f ^r&fil Populiticn 

v Libior Fer^. . * 

^^^^V ;tJii^mployad/ijn^ramplc?yed 

^ . r, n'radt^im population . 
^ Finrii Coynty^population 
Labor Psrce (trade aroa) 



928 
277 
140 



297^00 
3SO,0Q0 



vPUi 



ifiafr^loytd. 



\ 3,000 



gi|QO|MMUNITY pAGILIirilSi 



^ ^BanklrfiHTiJCiiin 
^MdMltiatid hotili^Tucion, 6«0O0 unit! 
piRiitaiirjpnte-^TiiMn* 321 - 

Jsl^ejpplngTu^sn ^ . 

^ra^PcatDffli^Wruaiipn; paml poat gan/tee 
lllHwilil^Ttjeaon; 10 hqq^itf tg in arsa, 
M$vt%lwith fflora ^an 2,000 btdi. U.S. 
IH^H^JiH^afi hicipltal li'idja^nt ^parR. 



Doctor Md diffit|it-'TuMh;atfibijlafice 
Tiiaon. 

C^iitga^Pifna Collagt, Lfnivii^i^ 
of Ariienip Tijegon, v 

ftecRiATlONAL F4€ILITIiSh 
Golfp Xmnnh, iwlmmin^^ Hunting^ 
bogtirtg; flihing within immadiats 
vidnltyi 

Nagotiabli Within foliowlng rsngn: 
Ooit^ 1700 Itr ac^ par Vinr and 
^ up^ ^^ndlfiQ upon lo^ 

Tarm^ Irtitlil pfirlad of ^6 vtan^ 
vvl^ rsnswal opti^ for 
likapariod. 

No ttxai ifvlpd a^liiit indfan^ 
Gvvritd ml propartv^^^Ns IcaaehGid 
tsicaii. ^0 inventory taiiis--^Ad 
Valorsm twsQrin^n-lndiifl^nid 
... proptrty b^iid on a^wnenv ratio 
of ^SfSof^ull^Mh valui. ' 

TflAlNlNQi . 

U.S. Dipt of ksbsr^^-Prevscatlofiai 
and on^tN-Job (MDTAb Buriau of 
Indian Aff airi ofi'ttia-Job; Arli.^ 
^ D^t of V^itl^nai iduc. < 

PiNANQIAL^IM (prlvete k Qovarn- 

. morttalh 
imali iuilnaUiAdrfiirijitratlcn 
icsnoml^ Dtyilppmnt Adpiinl^ 
^itrstlon f 
Othii^ ^ . / ' 
AUSD iuilnetf ^qyiiition sId ^ 

DgViLOPMiNT CORFsIUtIONi 
The Fapagb^yu^on DevtlopTOnt 
Corp., a- Sts^hariarad^ non-profit 
^orpu la lr>ttrym#nte) in nsgot^ 
itinfl laatii and ditsfmiriing loureis 
of funding/ Contsat Prgildarili Suiti 
iOQ, Tranaarnari^ Titia SIdg., 
Tu^on, Aria, 8S701, phona Ce02) 
^ 623^6358 for infamnatlori. 

FOR PURTHIP iNFOAMAtlOMi 

In addition to tfia Papago^TtittGn 
Oevilopnnirit Q^rpor^tlen, infer- 
maiion may be otot^ned ifotni 
Chiirman, Fap^ CMndl : 

SoK 177, s#iia, Ariz, saeat 

(602J38MM1 
©r 

Br^nsh ef Induitriai Ptvil^nnant 
iuraau ail ndian Affairs ^ 
P,a eoK70Q7<Ph^nlM AEasOl 1 
/(602) 281^4441 ^ 
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industii€^ are contemplatuig area ahangeS) iKpan^ohs 
other desirable growth opportunities. 

If an organisation can not, however, afford plrsonnel of 
this sort, it caji find other means to provide the .personal 
touch. Tribal leaden who travel may often be recruited to 
speik on behalf of the Industrial development prograni or to 
. rnaka a direct ipproach to prospective ftinns. Many^ areas have 
used industrial exhlbiti to great advaiitage, providiitg the 
organization ^ith the opportunity for direct discuision with"* 
those responsible for locating plarits or ihalcinig other capital 
investmentSi ^ ^ 

A vary parsonab approach'^ to influandal individuals is 
their adaption a§ an honorary member of the tribe. Done 
with dignity^ such a marketing techriique gainigood will and 
desirable^ afflrniatiye publici^i , ' 

Utilizing a niore indirect approaehj any area that pos- 
sesses major tourist attractions should not ^fall to use them to 
their advantage/ Qertainly ah eHCcutive^ from a distant 
company vaoationing in dne*s area is a prime prospect, for 
skillfurand sul^tla indoctrination ^as to local advantageous 
investment cpportunities, ^ v 

'Shoiild the opportunity present itself through such events 
as drarnatiEationSj ceramoniali, special celebrations and 
observaneeSs tours can be 
arranged to display tribal 
at tributes^ lands and other 
potentials for capital invest- 
mants. 



Square SB; Marketing- 
Written eoiicenis itself 
primarily ' w^it Ji prepared 
material for direct mail and 
other uses,- WhatKer the 



3B 

Aerials Maps . 
.Photographs 
Brochuw Letters 
Throwamys 
Monographs 
Special Studies 

Gimmicks 
AudiqlVtsml 




steer; brochuie, sp^cUlfy item, photograph, 
oomhination, the ba$ic principle is simpler it 



bus men md defeats Its p 

kich.; A^^^ type must present the "area 

\^-hbriestly and in a way that is useful to its racipient. The ad- 
^U}: vantages of Bn area must answer the specifio needs of a 
prospective industry. All businessman receive a tremendous 
amount of promotional material eaoh day. Any brochure or 
letter that does not state its point and present its case gliirly, 
coricisely and usefully will be resented rather than appreciated 
by a busy executivi* - . . 



m 

JR....--. 

m.- 



i Square /;3C ■ deals with 
Marketing-Advertising. It is 
in this, area that money ii 
perhaps the largest deter^ 
mining facton One ought not 
to undertake space idvertising 
withbut an ample budget and 
long-range plan. Once a; cam- 
paign of somf sort is decided 
upon, howevef, ^thefa is an 
overriding consideration. Thm 
advertising ^mpiiin must be 
an intepal part of the qveraU 
promotional . campai^ and 
must be adequately flnanced. 

If a considerabie fund of monty is not ^avallablej other 
approaches should be used. 
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Institutional 

CImsifled 
G&mral Public 
Speciflc Jndustrtes- 
rV^Speml Pfogmms 
Movies 
Audio/Visual 
Radio 
Billboards 



TM pfHtigtotls Amsrlain induslrlii Davtlopmant Counell, ln€« hpidt a Utar- 
•tu ft Award! Corripwtitlon at its Aniiuai Confiptn^^, It v^ai ilgnifliant that at 
tna soldan Annivirtary CGnfiranca In 197§, trta prompllonal Juagad tha 
Bift of Inhibit ind, af eourst, th« Bast ef Cliii was **OMtahOf!ia Inttiaa l^ndi 
for l^duttry*^.A ma^nlflGint ana fun^tlonil pl#£ai ii wat produfad by -'ofia 
fingia cserdlnating organ l2itldn'% tha Eeondn^ig and Induitrlal Davalapmsrit' 
blviiioh o'f tMa Unitad indlirt TflM qI Wistarn ONiahbma and Kajrtiai In 
« Shawnatr ' 



m 
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JS;;C ; dois not dial directly with the main 

^* : t^st of tha entire ecoM development prog^m is a 
If S : waste of ' time and mohey, Adyirtising^ contrary to many 
% belief s, Is a maws of ragcWng specifically designated people- 
S not all people. It is only commonL sense to plan advertising to 
^ reach the same froup of peopla om^ is appeiUni to in all 
other marketing efforts. ^ ^ 

i^; . It is a wise move to seek professional idvice when an 

?, " adv^rtisi|ig campaign has been dedded upon, Ratas». public 
if " cations^ tenns, contracts^ Mt mi t hundred other details ar^ 
inyolved. An alternative is to enlist members of the business 
community for they have some experiences but nothing ca^i 
replace a professiqhal igency* ^ ^ 

Financing oif an advertising campaign should also be 

so Ucited, at least in parti froni bu iinessmen^ ba nk ers an d 

pubUc utility executi\^es famiUar with tha^ tribal industrial 
development effort. An ad that leiches indust^ executives 
and bears visible support of local sponsors is sure to impre^ 
that ei^ecutive^ at least as to the suppoTt and interest of the 
community towird industriil devalopment. Subsidization of 
your advertising propam by locil businessmen is in their 
personal interest as well as the aria's in general. New in- 
dustry means new customan for thoie businesses that already 
exist in your community. 

Summary 

> the promotion campaign^ then, is one of three closely 
inter^reiated and continuous ' functions: Indoctrinating, 
Educating and Marketing, TTiey should be undertaken in 
sequence but once started emphasis should be placed upon ' 
that one which^ in the tribal industrial developers viewpoint, 
requires priority a ttentioii* ' 

Ingenuity is the hallmark of a good, sound promotlonaJ 
^ campaign^ particubrly in the context of Indian industriid 
development where ftindlng is always a problem, 



y^^wHoi^effitt^^^ chipter has providad sosne thou^ts on 
plCHj^W^^^ on a Umited budget, l^octed ona must, 

i^v hqwm tribal economic devalopmant opar^ 

[p ation is to achieva its goals and objaQtives^ 
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CHABTERNINE 

Alflskaii^ Native Economic 
' DevelojMnent Today 

John Borbridgi, Jr. ^ 

" . S 

Indian industrial development naturally differs from area 
to area but the sanw strategies and tactics holdj albeit with 
different emphmis. 

In Alaska, howiyen this generality does not apply. The 
spatial, socio-economic and strucitural considerations of the 
sub-contineniat space pose unique economic development 
problems and opportunities for the native Americans: the 
Indiaps, the Eskimos and the Aleuts. ^ 

With the Alaskan non-Indians, they share a unique 
economic development enviroriment calling for often raStcal 
departures from the industrial techniques commqn to *'the 
Lower Forjy-Eight*\ What these techniques are and how 
they operate are not the CQ/tcern of a Manual of -this type. 
Suffice it to note that through Basic Industrial Develop^ 
ment Courses, seminars: and^^onferences, the techniques are 
-rfiMe available to all elements concerned with economic 
development in the state. 

What is of importance to the potential capital investor: 
and to the> entire riative American community Is the untrue 
structure in which the native American economtg develQpf' 
ment is being /^undertaken: The Editorial Board, therefore, 
asked a well-quallfled native authority to provide *'ui oiit- 
siders" with an overview of that structure and its economic 
development implications and opportunities for thi Alaskan 
native population. 



. Passage of the historiG Alaska Native Claims Settlement 
' Act on December 18, 1971, not only resolved the long= 
pending at^bnginal land claims of the Indians, Eskit^os arid 
Aleut§ of Alaska^ but it also provided for the conveyance of 
fee simple title to approximately forty million acres of land 
- and the payment of S962 J million to the Alaska nativei. 

The Act, unprececlentad Jn its magnitude, was unique 
in that the land claims were resolved legislatively rather than 
Judicially f/ee simple title to land was part of the settlement 
package, and autononioui native corporations were created 
with a lessening of the traditional oversight function of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. It has created an Investment en- 
vironment ^or econbniLgi dejvelopgient un ique among the 
fifty states and one which will evolve as the various pro- 
visions of tfte Act ,Qoma into play. ^ 

All reservations, with the exception of! the Annette Is- 
lands Reserve, were revoked by the Act. The formet re- 
serves have jncorporated andi although largely land rich- 
and lacking/in financial assets^ they are going it alone as ^ 
autonomous entities. ^ , ^ 

The Act Authorized the formation of twelve geo- 
graphic regional corporations within the State of Alaika, 
a number of village corpora tiohs within each region and 
four urban corporatipni.^ for the communities of Sitka, 
Juneau, Kenai and Kodiak; ^ AH are business-for-profit 
corporations. .A thirteenth corporation composed of 
certain Native Alaskans, who are Resident outside of the 
state, undoubtedly will be established. * Plate B reflects 
the potential impact of the thirteenth upon the already 
established situation. \ , ' ' 

. The Act further mandated the issuance of one hundred 
shares of regional corporation stock to each native person 
enrolled to a regional corporation. Similarly, one hundred 
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PLATEA 



ALASKA NATIVE CORPORATIONS* 



Ahtna^ Inc* 
RO. Box 823 
Copper Ciiitir, Alaska 

: 99 m 

Arctic Slope Regional 

Corporation 
EO. Box 566 
Barrow, Alaska 99723 

pristol Bay Native 

Corporation 
P,0. Box237 
DiUingham, Alaska 99576 

Chugach Natives^ Inc, 
^S^12 E TSth Avenue ' 
AnchoragijAladca 99501 

Doyon, Ltd, 

Doyon Bldg;, Fint & Hall 
palfbanks, Alaska .99701 



Aleut Corporation = ^ 
833 Gambell Street 
Arichorage* Alaska 99501 



Bering Straits Native 

Corporation ^ 
P.O. Box 1008 ^ 
Noma, Alaska 99762 ^ 

Caliita Corporation 
516 Denali Streat 
Anchoraga, Alaska 99501 



Cook Inlet Rteglon, Inc, 
4211 West 27th Avenue 
Anchorage, Alaska 99503 

Koniag, Inc. 

P.O. Box 746 

Kodiak, Alaska 995 15 ^ 



Nana Reipdnal Corporation,^ Sr Alaska Corporation 
Ind, . - 8il West 12th Street 



P.O. Box 49 i ' 
KotMbue, Alaska 99752 



Juneau, Alaskd 99801 



NATIVE ORGANIZATIONS 



Al^a Federation of 
^ Natives, Inc. 
670 West Fireweed Lane 
Anohorage, Aladca 99503 



Alaska Native Foundatioii 
515 **D^' Street ^ 
Ajiehorage, Alaska 99501 



* Address as of September 1975 
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Tsfiiws of stock of a vilhg^ urban corpbntion were to^ 
Mi^e issued by to each native p^r§on 

deterniined to be igUgibiM ^i^rollment under the Act and 
who is enrolled in a vill9|e or urban - corporation* The dis- 
position, transfer or sucK stock and^ rights 
relited thereto are sev^Wy wfrioted for a period of twenty 
years (1991). ' ^ 

The allocation of p^j^mi^nts frpm the Alaska Native" 
Fyii^ to each regional w^oration are based on the pro- 
portion of the total nWsmfeei:^ of eiigibli Alaska Natives who 
are. enrpUed to the mp^^tlve region. Thus, for exaniple; 
a re^onal coloration hmm$ 10%. of the total enrollment 
would be schedulid to f^mm 10% of the distribution from 
the Alaska Native IJ'und. ^ ? 

.A .native is defined^' tm pujposei of the Act, as , . . a 
citizen of the United $Wtm who is a person ©f one-^fourth 
degreitf or more Alaska IMiM (including Tsimshian Indians 
not fnroUed^ in the MMl^iitl^ Indian Cpmmunlty)^ Eskimo 
or Aleut blood or eomb^aMon thereof. The tenn includes ' 
my native as sQ.deflwd #Uhw'or both of whose adoptive 
parents are not natives . . .Any, decision of the Secretary 
(of the Irifenor) rfgardini^ «»U$ibility for enrollment shall be 
final". ^ / 

Provision is made for #W$blishment under the Act of the 
Ala^a Naflye Fund Into ^hich will be dapoiltedj over a 
period of yeari, an ag^^g^ta of $962.5 million ($462 J 
from fpderal appropriatiohl tp be paid out over an eleven- 
peood and $500 mllMtt from a royalty fibm minerals 
owned by the state of Al^^k^ ^^nd; the federal government)* 
In addition to the appTO|i;risit#d funds and royalties^ Section 
7(i) of the Glaims SettJTO^Jrtt legislation provides that iO% 
of re'venues received by $mh w^onal corporation from 
timber and subiurfaqe r^^ow^es owned . by Jt be divided 
annualiy with 30% baini Wt^ingd by the region of origin 
and 70% divided amoiig the twjlve Alaska regional eo^ 
porations in proportion M the number of shareholders in 
each of the twelve leil^ni. Th^ thirteenth region will not 



>be subjected to the Section 7 (!) jharing provisions are 
currently tha subjact of litigation among Ihf twelve re* 
gional Qorpordtlons. ^ _ 

Di$tribufioin of the funds to each of the tvi^aJva regional 
corporations oommanced on ^cember 18, 1973. ra-^ 
gional corporation ; in turn.^Uacated to'aach village cor- 
poration its share of the distribution, Thus, each regional 
: corporation distribute^ to the village corporations and 
non-vUlage .stpckholdarsyn its ragion at loast 4S% of aU 
the funds it received ai Refined in Section 7 (j) of the Act, 

Payments to the village corporations may be withheld 
until submission of a plan \ for the use of the funds satii- 
factory to the regional corporation. The reglonti corporatiori 
may require the yillaga corporations to provide for joint 
ventures with other village .cWporations and for joint fy^ 
nancing of projects undertakan^by the re^onal corporation^ 
that win benefit the rapon genariiUy, 

After December 17, 1976, the Act increases the 45.% 
distribution to 50%. All distributions to Southeast AJarfca 
village colorations, for example^ are to be made according 
to tlje^ ratio that the number of outstanding shares of 
Sealagka- s common stock bears to the number of sucH shares 
which are owned by those pei^ons who are also stockholders, 
of the village coiTporations* ' ^ .v- 

^ Unlike the viUage coiporations formed under the act, the 
urban' coi^>brations of Sitka, Juneau, Kenai and Kodlak re- ^ 
eeived no funding for corporate operations under the Act. 
Failure to furtd the four cities in the same manner that \dllage 
^corpomtions sre^unded is attributed to a legiilativedmfting* 
oversights 

Of the fofty million acres of land to be conveyed in fee 
limply absolute to tha Alaska Natives^ the amount of land 
owned by any one native coiporation ^wUl vairy from \ 
slightly oyer 23^000 acres for viliage corporations in SoutH* 

' ^ ' . ' 
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east Aiaskai for 6Kampl€| to possibly as much as ten million 
acres for ona of tha intarior Alaska ragtonal corporations, 
All corporations formed undcj^ the Act will have a land base 
although the exact acreage for some corporations will not be 
finally determined pending certain legal clarifications. 

Village and urban corporatiuns will obtain title only to 
the surface estate of lands conveyed to them» The sub- 
surface estate will be vested in the appropriate regional cor« 
poration^ A provisionj however, requires that the village 
coiporation must agree before ^e regional corporation may 
proceed with the development of any mineral resources 
underlying village corporation lands, 

Regional Corporations will receive fee simple absolute; 
that iS| both the surface -and subsurface estate of laiids se^ 
lec^ted by the regional colorations* Regional corporations 
are also afforded the opportunity to review and render advice 
,to the village corporation on all land sales, leases or other 
similar transactions prior to any flnal commitment. 

Although the precise relationship between the regional 
coif orations and the r^pective village and urbw cor^ 
porations varies somewhat from region to regldnp the larger 
re^onal corporations have generally made their technical 
expertise and politrcal and legislative ''know-how'' available. 
The rightp under the Act, of the re^onal corporation to 
review and approve proposed amendmenti to the articles 
of incorporation of village coiporationi in its region ^ budgets 
and land transactions imposes a relationship upon the 
otherwise autonomous coiporations that is unique in the 
ai^nals of business law. The precise nature of this developing 
relationship will continue to evolve in response to tech^ 
nical, political and personal inteipretations and accom^ 
modations. 

Regional corporation land selectioni were scheduled to 
be completed by December 18, 1975, In preparation for 
these dedsions several of the native regional corporations 
contracted with oil companies' for geophysical study ac- 
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tivlty on lands available for selection. Thus, the Arctic Slopi 
Regional Corporation signed exploration agreements with 
three oil companies. Ahtnaj Inc, also signed with Anioco 
Production Company and Bristol Bay Native Regional Cor- 
poration did likewise with Phillips Petroleum. 

As a consequence of information obtained through 
these agreements ari^ the use of reputable resource con^ 
suiting flrms, the regional corporations have been able to 
base their land selection decisions on the latest, most tech- 
nically reliable data, Thus, geophysical exploration and infor^ 
mation gained through the consolidation of all currently 
available data is also providing a foundation upon which to 
base^ in several insianceSi highly sophisticated computer 
systems for the storage and retrieval of relevant land resource 
data. Future economic development of the native lands will 
depend heavily on the newly established data systems and 
other related activities. 

The Act mandates the transfer by the village cor- 
poration to the municipal corporation in the native village or 
** , . , to the state in trust for any municipal corporation as- 
tablishad in the native village in the future^ title to the re- 
maining surface estate of the improved land on which the 
native village is located and as much additional land as is 
necessary for community expansion and appropriate rights- 
of-way for pubUc use and other foreseeable community 
needs * , The amount of land to be transferred shall be 
no less than 1 ,280 acres, 

TOe careful formulation of coiporate goals and , objectives 
and land use plans will not only establish overall immediate 
and long-range prioritieSp but it will also involve the need 
for a close coordination between the native corporation and 
the municipal government. In many instanceSs natives con^ 
trol both entities. Municipal governments will undoubtedly 
be searching for a means of funding various services as they 
prepare for what will be, for many of themj the first mean- 
ingful opportunity to plan for orderly growth and to attain 
some measure of economic viablUty. 



Dgvelopniint in natiyg Alaska must ba §ufnci0ntly com-* 
prehinsive to itiQluda a conscious awareness of both social 
and economic development; that is, the honing of the talent 
and skills necessary for a people to accomplish their ob^ 
Jectlvis within the context of tfwir needs, iheir goals and 
their desires. At least initially it is to be expected that goals 
formulated in response to competing in a business environ- 
ment with stockholder pressures will occasionally clash with 
desires to preserve a life style important to the heritage of 
the people, 

Economic development and operations of business-for- 
pro^ft corporationi conducted within the environment of 
conji^eting pressures, therefore, will severely impact upon the 
culture of the Alaska Natives. The acceleration of the shift 
to a cpsh economy with its impact on a subsistence style of 
living; the rise in the expectations of the people with more 
of the youth utilizing educational and job opportuhitles and 
the imposition of a corporate infrastructure-all of these and 
niore are helping today to shape the native of tomorrow. 

The Indians, Eskimps and Aleuts of Alaska feel an ob^ 
ligation to their poitarity and have a deep-rooted respect for 
their* elders, A failure to plan comprehensively for economic 
development may cause a further disparity between the tech- 
nical demands involved in running a successtul operation and 
the full comprehension of the majority of the people or 
stockholders whose' support would be necessary, ^ 

At the heart of the ecbnomic development plan must be 
.manpower development; the development of the people 
educationally and occupationally for economic activities and 
the creation of employment opportunities consistent with 
the life style and the kind of community that they want. 
The industrial developer must know the people as well as the 
project and must cultivate the art of listening patiently, 

The labor force in rural Alaska is scattered and jobs . 
have been hitherto scarce and largely seasonal in nature. Un- 
fortunately, it also appears that native communities have had 



proportionateiy fewir people in the labor forcCp including a 
lesser part of the adult population. This has effeQtively 
Umitid the scale of economic activities and restricted the 
range of skills. 

Further avenues to manpower development, therefore, 
will include programs for improving health, a better quality 
education and relevant technical and vocational training 
programs. 

Oil pipeline construction activity, accompanied by 
spiraling wage scales and aggressively shaped instruments ad- 
vancing native hire, has resulted in increased native employ- 
ment opportunities,^ Unfortunately; businesses not directly 
related to pipeline work have been forced to compete with 
"pipeline-V wages, with higli worker "turnover'* common in 
Fairbanks. For example; as a result more natives have Joined 
various unions and received training opportunities related to 
pipeline work, As pipeline work winds down, the native work 
force will possess available skills and experience in crafts and 
in the numbers not hitherto availably from that quarter, Dis- 
cussions already mention the possibility of a second oil pipe^ 
line and the greater certainty of a gas pipeline, 

Native corporations are beginning to become more actively 
involved in the business affairs and economy of Alaska, At 
the outset, such involvement centered mainly on construction 
and other related semces in connection with development of 
the trans-Alaska pipeline. Other more recent business activities 
include purchase of housing and real estate and entry into the 
petroleum and banking industry. 

With the flurry of oil finds on the North Slope, substantial 
activity in petroleum exploration has commenced, Several 
regional colorations have executed agreements with large oil 
companies and mineral companies for exploration of naitlve 
lands in pursuit of potential oil and gas reserves and mineral 
deposits, Participation by native corporations in petroleum- 
related activities will likely continue with the expectation of 
future federal and state offshore lease sales, 
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Several regional corporatlQns have jointly Drganizad a 
state-chartered bank scheduled to open In late 1975. 

Other areas of inveitment opportunities, including those 
baiic to Alaska, will likely include active future participation 
by the native Interests, For example, forestry which traces iU 
origin, In part, to the 1950*s and the development of tech- 
nology which made possible the use of Alaska timb^ ' for 
paper pulp, appears to be the main avenue of investme. , for 
the native corporations in southeast Alaska, 

Anticipating ownership of approximately 450,000 acres 
of land to be selected from the National Forest, these native 
corporations estimate the availability of 70-90 million board 
feet on a sustained yield basis, A corporation for the purpose 
of a unified effort in timber marketing and management has 
been formed. The completion of a project feasibility study 
in December 1975 will precede the southeast natives entry 
as a significant new force into the Alaska timber industry. 

Investments by the Alaska native corporations in the 
fishing industry (such as fislilng vessels, canneries, cold 
storage facilities) have been, at least initially^ somewhat 
limited because of the generally declining Alaska fisheries 
industry. Two of the regional corporations have purchased 
large fishing vessels and four villages banded together to 
jointly acquire a cannery. Feasibility studies have and are 
being undertaken to insure prudent decisions In this industry. 
As the state of Alaska implements more effective management 
of the Alaska nsheries resources, further investment, by the 
native corporations may occur, 

Tourism and recreation offer opportunities for a coor- 
dinated effort by the natives with the state of Alaska which 
has broad promotional experience. Regional planning cap- 
abilities have already resulted in the purchase or construction 
of tourist accommodations in several regions. In addition to 
laying and implementing initial plans for business and eco- 
nomic development of resources to be received under the 
Act, the native corporations are in the process of assessing 
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other characteristics that make their land important. These 
characteristics mainly involve hefitage and culture, subsistence 
use« aesthetic quality, etc. 

Each regional native corporation is also compiling a com- 
prehensive listing of regional native historical and cemetery 
sites for the purpose of applying for title to certain ones, 
The regional corporations will administer the sites forwlilch 
applications are approved consistent with their traditional 
use, pne result will be the production of a document that 
will add substantially to the recorded history pertaining to 
each region. 

Alaska suffers from severe disadvantages which influence 
economic activities. The physical geography of Alaska and 
limited highway mileage make transportation a substantive 
challenge and a key factor. Nevertheless, with the sub- 
stantial capital and land resources available to native village, 
urban and regional coiporations from the Alaska. Native 
Fund and from future revenues under Section 7 (i) of the 
Claims Act, investment within and outside the Alaskan 
economy is limited oply by the imagination and management 
capability which these native coiporations bring to bear, 

Mineral exploration and other resource development will 
be impacted and probably restricted by pending legislation 
which would classify more than 80 million acres of land in 
Alaska, . 

' The growth of Alaska will accelerate even more shaiply 
once oil pipeline revenues begin to reach the state treasury 
(see, comparative growth as shown in Plate C), Oil develop- 
ment impact needs require Immediate planning efforts by the 
state and a balanced and viable effort that will direct rational 
growth and the protection of the Alaska **llfe style", 

The advent of the native corporations establiihed under 
the Act will dramatically increase the land acreage in private 
ownership, it will provide well-financed regional entities with 
which private business and government may deal and it will 
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PLATEC 

The following table was reproducad from the publication 
** Alaskan Economy", 
prepared by the State of Alaska, 
Departnient of Economic Development, 
Division of Economic Enterprisi. 
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enable the state of Alaska to restrain the pendulum of one- 
industry dependence. The native expertise that successfully 
lobbied an Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act through the 
Congress is now focusing on the world of business. The result 
will be professionally-trained people who will be contributing 
to the growth of their state in business and governniunt. The 
regional corporations represent **resident'" ownership and 
o/fer the basis for rational long-range planning in thy state. 
Much can be achieved through possible joint-vcnturu relation- 
ships with **outside" firms possessing the rec|ulred expertise. 

Of vital importance to the native stockholders is this: 
the **people orientation" of their corporations will not be 
diminished while the profit objective is being fulfilled. 
That both important objectives are compatible and can be 
achieved jointly will be successfully demonstrated in the 
future. 

Information may be obtained from the offices of the 
native regional corporation where copies of annual reports 
and/or quarterly reports may be available.^ Other infor- 
mation of a general nature may be obtained from the state- 
wide Alaska Federation of Natives, Inc, and the Alaska 
Native Foundation. Additional information mu^ be requested 
froni: 

A. Department of Commerce & Economic Development 
Division of Economic Enterprise 

Pouch EE 

Juneau, Alaska 99801 

B. Alaska State Chamber of Commerce 
208 National Bank of Alaska Building 
Juneau/ Alaska 99801 

C. Department of Commerce Field Office 
Room 412-Hlll Building 

632 6th Avenue ^ , 

Anchorage^ Alaska 99510 



Appendicei 




Illustration ofArapaho Art: 

Fr^ a dmiffn on a 19'' buffilo hide shigld 
with painted deerskin cover in the Museum^ of tUe 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York, 
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Appendix A 

^ CHECKLIST^ 

The following heidings suggest those induitrial develop- 
ment factors upon which detailed, current data should be 
maintained by a working organization. As no checklist can be 
complete^ add sub-headingi m may be most appropriate to 
ydur area such as: IV, Local Government; B. Services^ 
L Police, 2. Fire, 3, Sewers, 4. Waste Disposal, etc, etc. 

I, Location (geographic) 

IL Character of Territory 

III. Population Statistic 

IV. Civic Administration 

A. Form of Government 

B. Services 

C. Taxes 

D. Assessment policy- percent of value and method 
of calculating real estate taKes ' 

E. Is the. attitude of present government favorable to 
industry? 

F. Income and Expenditures 

G. Indebtedness 

H. Is there a well-conceived, accepted and utilized 
comprehensive plan and program for development? 

V. Climate 

VL Cost of Living (per capita) 

' A. Food 

B. Clothing 

C. Other necessities 

D. Residential Utility Rates 

E. Transportation-local 
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VII. Ubor 



A. Available skilled and sembskilled Labof Supply. 

B. Unskilled Labor Supply 

C. Characteristics of Labor 

D. Sax and Type 

E. Efficiency of Labor 

F. Bonus Systems 

G. Seasonal Variations 

H. Training Facilities 

VIIL Transportation Facilities 

A, Railroads 

B> Motor Trucking 

C. Waterways 
' ^ ' d; other 

IX, Power and Fuel 

A. Powarj types of 

B. Adequacy of Supply and Reliability of Service 
C Coal 

D. Gas 

E. Other Fuels 

X, Water 

XL Data On Existing Manufacturing Concerns 
XIL Induitrial Leglilatlon and Reflations 
XIIL FinanciaLData 

XIV, Educational, Recreational, Cultural and Civic Data 

A. Schools (with enrollment) 

B. Churches ^ 

C. Librariei ^ ^ ' 

D. Parks, Playgrounds 



E, Theaters ' 

F, Other Recreational Facilities 

G. Newspapers 

H. Special Agencies 
L Hotels anrd Wotels 
J. Postal FaciUtiis 

K, Public Buildings * ^ * | 

L, CorifeianQe and Meeting Facili tie 

.XV, Special InduccmentB 

XVL Building Costs 

XVIL Sites 

A. Confirmed Sites and Parks 

B. Suitable 

XVIII. Available Industrial Properties 



A, Land (s) ' 

B. Building (s) 
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, INSTRUCTIONAL & EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 

Annual Conferences regularly scheduled: 

- American Induitrial Development Council, Inc. 
c/o Larry Cohick, EHecutive Vice President 
American. Industrial Development Council, Ing. 
215 West Pershing Road, Kansas City, MO 64108 

'* 3Vi dayS"3rd week in May 

" Great Lakes Area Development Council 
c/o Richard Nye, SQcretary 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce 
320 N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis, IN 46204 
Vh days-3rd week in March 

- Northeastern Industrial Developers Association 
(write AIDC above for contact address) 

\y% days-last *week of September and first of 
October. ^ 

- PaQific Northwest Industrial Development Council 
(vvrite AIDC above for contact address) 

- Southern Industrial Development Council 

c/o Robert Cassell, Executive Director and Head 
Community Development Branch, Industrial De- 
velopment Division, Engineering Experiment 
Station, Georgia institute qT Technology, 
Atlanta, GA 30332 ' 
2nd 3r^ week of October 

Basic Induitrial Development Couises (BlDC)-open to any- 
one who has an interest in the funyamentals of the industrial 
devilopment art-week long=tultlon varies-eigl^t courses 
availEble on following schedule which may be altered from 
year to year: University of Arizona— January; Texas A&M 
Univeriity-March; Chico State (Cal)- April; Geor^a Institute 



of Technoloar- April; Rochester (NY) Institute of Tech- 
nology^ June; Univemty of North CaroUna {Chapel HUl)— 
October; -Univeiiity of Illinois (Urbani)— Novembir; Uni- 
vemty of Ala^a (Filrbanks)^November. For detailid infor- 
mation write: Americin Industrial Development Courtcil^ Inc, 
(AIDC), 215 West Piiihing Road, Kansas City,. Missouri 
64108. 

JndustiU Devtlopment Instihite— open to anyone who has a 
certifloite of completion from a filDC or has two full years 
of field experience in industrial development— three-year 
course (one week each year) plus oripnal thesis required for 
graduation— customarily held 2nd week in August annually. 
For- detailed infomiation write: Industrial Development 
Institute, Business and Industrial Services, The University of 
^ Oklahoma, 1 700 Ajp Avenues Norman, Oklahoma 73069 or 
AIDC^ Inc. (address above). 

Confiirinces and Saminars are held across North America 
dtning the course of the year. A comprehensive listing of the 
principal such media can be obtained from AIDC, Inc. 
(address above). 

.The Industrial Dtvelopeti' Audio/Vbual Instruction Seri^-r^ 
designed primarily for the purpose of indoctrinating members 
of the organizations the tribal leaderi and other ^'heed^to 
knows" in the principlei of industrial development. Available 
in 16mm filmstrip or 32mm slides for Kodak Carousel and 
^Tape, thirteen presehtationi viz,, **The Principles of: 

No, 1— Promotion; Nq^, 2— Total Community Develop- 
ment; No, 3-Proipecting; No. 4— Developing Industrial 
Sites; No, 5— Traniportation;No, 6=Speculative Buildings; 
No. 7-ID Project Financing; No. 8-Organization and 
' Programming; No. 9-DeveIoplng Existing Industry; 
No, 10-Data Compilation, No, 11-FaciIity Planning; 
No, 12— Industrial Development Teams; No, 13— Myths 
and Realities". . I 

For information on rentals and purchase write the AIDC 
Educational Foundations Box 495, 162 Main Street^ Wenham, 
Massachusetts 01984 or contact AIDC^ Inc, (address above). 



FEDERAL GOViRNMENT **INDIAN DESKS'* 
AND OTHER M AJOft CONTACTS 

(usofMay i97Si 



DHiW 

Dtpimiiifit of Hoalth, f dutatien 
indJMIfera 

Mr. Clifford Allen, Dlmter 
Office of Health Resou rcei 

Oppomjnitl^ ^ 
Health Resources Mmlnlstrition ' 

(HRA) 

Office of tfie Administrator 
Parlclau^ Building, Room 1025 
i600 Fishers Lane 
Rockville, Maryland 20852 
Phone: 301/443^4326 

\ Dr^ Emery A. Johnson, Diraetor 
Indian Health Service (I Hi) 
Parklawn Building 
i600 Fishers Lane 
Rockville, Maryland 20852 
Phone: 301/443-1083 

Mhilarold Red Bird ^ 
Indian Desk,Publio Health Advisor^ 
National Institute on Alaohol 

Abuse and Alaohollsm (NIAAA) 
Parklawn Building, Rm. 140-21 
5600 Fishers Lane 
Rockville, Maryland 2^52 
Phone: 301 443-1285 

Mri Doi^lnic J. Maitrapaiqua, 

Director 
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Room Aj Bataan Merrtorlat 
Building 
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NiW YORK: 

interdipirtmintai Commlttii 
on Indian Affairs 
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NORTH DAKOTA / 
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WAIHINQTpN 
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Oiympian Hotel ^ ^ 
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State Capitol Building 
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Development Institute, Norman, OK, 1975, 
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Evaluation of the Environmental Effects of Industrial De- 
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Guide to Federal Programs for ^ural Development, U.S; 
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Building, 400 6th St, N/W., Washington, D.C. 20201, no 
cost. 

How to Make an Industrial Site Suinfiy, U J. Area Radevalop- 
nient Administration, Commerca Department j Wasfungton 
D.C, 1963, U J, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
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: York, Alfred A; Knopf, 1968. 

Indian Reseryations: Arizona, Status of Economic Develop- 
ment on the i Gerild V, Galnimptewa^ Hopl, Manuscript, 
^ industrial^ pivelopment institute, Nonnln OK, 1974 

Indmtfial Development: Concepts A Principles, Dr, Henry 
U Hunker, Lexington Books, Lexington, MA, 1974, 
hardcoverj 320 pp,, $17 jo. 

Industrial Districts: Thtir Planning & Development, George* 
, L )^tlat^. Special Report INo. 1 , 1963, Geor^a Institute 
of Technolo^, Industrial Development Division, Atlanta, 
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Industrial Park Covenants, P ^ r r Sundj AIDC Jounfal, 
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p.C 20036, 1970, 58 pp, - 

Industrial Real Estate^ W.N, Klnnard, Jr. and S*D, Me^n^r, 
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N,W„ Washington, d;C 20037, Revised 1971^ $12,50, 
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80607,41 pp., $3,00/ 

Management by Obiectives and Results, George L, Morriseyi 
Addison-Wesley, 1970, 

Native American Council on Chemical Dependency : A Case 
Study, The, Charlotte M. White, Chippewa (Leech Lake)/ 
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Zenon S. Malinowski jnd William N. Klnnard, University 
of Connecticut, 1963, Institute of Urban Research, Univ. 
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„ - Planning for industrial Paries, National^ Industrial Zoiilng 
Committee, 2^^*49 Dorset Road, Columbus, Ohio 43221, 
March 4967; 1 1 pp., S.25. 
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H , FM/AIDC, C.LD., HiU Printing Company, El Paso, TX. 
e 1970, hardccyer/4H pp., bibUography andlndix. ^ 
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R.S. MaQpherson, ManusQript, Industrial Developiriint 
Y Institute, Norman, OK, 1968- 

Principles and Practice of Urban Planning, William J. Goodman 
K ^ and firlc C* Freund, editoii, Waihingtonj D.C. Inter* 
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PfSblemSrAttrtbuted to^Industrial P Served of tenants^ 
: " .Donald F, Dick, AIDC Joumal, VoL IV No. 1, pp, H L 

f ^ ^ Rural Development Information and Technical Assistance 
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of Information^ Room 4 104^ South Building, WasW^ 
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Selling the Wwes p/ the Smaller Community, Floyda D. 
I s Sp^r^^ Proceedings of the 43rd Annual Conferanca of 
AIDC, Amarican Industrial Davalopmant Council, 215 
West Pershing Road, Suite 707, Kansas City, MO 64108, > 
' : 1974, pp: 57-62. . 

State Development 'Department, The Actiyities of Industrial '^ 
Pevelopers /;i a, Carlton D. Smithj Oneida, Manuscript, 
Industrial Devalqpmant Institute, Norma^^ 

St0te Industrial pevelopment Agency, The Organization of 
^ an Infornmtion Department for a, Stuart Jamiason, 

Saneca, Manuscript, Industrail Development Institute^ 
Nbrman,OK, 1972, 
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^^■^Staies T^eir Indian Citizens, The] Theodore Taylor, 
^ ' of Interior, Buraau of Indian Affiirsr 

U/S; Goyemment Printing Office, Supt of Docujnents, 
Washington, D.C, Stock No, 2402-0024, I972> papar- 
back, $2.25. \ . . 

USDA Prograihxs of Interest to Ammcan Indians, Supt. of 
. OoQuniints, U.S. Government Prihting Office, Washington , 
\ D.Gm Stock No. 001-000^03448-1, $2 JO! 

Universe of Indus trial peve Richard Preston^ *FM, 

-_HLM/AIpC, C.LD., American Industrial Developmant 
^ :eouncll, Ihcm 215 West Penhing Road, Suite 707, Kansas 
City, Md64108, being revised 1975/6, _ 

^Use of Land, The, Task Force Report sponsored by The 
^Rockefeller Brothari Fund, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York, paperbackj $3.95. 

Urban General JPlan, The, T J. Kent, Jr., San Francisco, 
: Chandler Publishing Company , 1 964, 2 1 3 pp.^ 
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r iitration, 14th & Constitution Ave., N.W,, Washington, 
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John Bhrbridge, Jr. , Tlin^t,.Wai born in Juneiu, Alaska. He 
took Jiis BA in PaUtical Sdence at the Univenity of Michigan 
and earned his teiching cridffntlals at the Univeriity of 
Washington, Seattle. He has been a. cominercial fisheriniin, a 
taacher/cdach^ and_CWef^^ Native Affairs, Uj. 

Public Health 'Semca. From^968rto-l M2 Ji^^^ President 
of the Central Council of the Tlingit & Haidalndigfts^ati^ 
Alaafea in whicl^ position he was most active in efforts wWchr 
led to passage of the Aladca Native Clain^ Settlement Act, 
Since Jifly 1, 1972 he has been the ft^eddent and Chaimian, 
of the joard of*the Sealarfca dorporation in which capacity 
he directs the organization of thilp the laigest of the corpor- 
ations formed under^the Act with some 16,500 stockholders. 

Gerald Calnimptma,' Hopi, is a paduate of Phoenix 
College, Arizona and of the Industrial Development Institute, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman. He served with the United 
States Marine Corps from 1967^1971 after' which he became 
enrolled in the American Indian Industrial Development 
Intern Program working with the Arizona Department of 
Economic Planning and Deveiopment He was retained by 
that Department as its Economic Development Specialist for 
Indian Affairs* a position which he currently holds. 

Samuel Carrf^pti a Pawnee Indian from Oklahoma^ is thw 
Executive Director of the American Indian Managementj 
^Institute, Inc, Albuquerque, New Mexico, Before joining 
,AIMI as Senior Instructor in 1972, he was an Industrial Co^ 
ordinator for the State of Oklahoma, Office of "The Governor, 
Industrial Development Departnient. After earning a Ma^ 



i|;:f fefirig of New Mexico in 1970, 

: he was in the fmt graduating class of th© Ani^rioan Ipdiu 
b Industtial Development Intern Propwi: 

= Wmdett W.^McL^tf^r, an Oneida, is^ ^p-aduate of E^t Ifflgh 
■ Sdiool, Qmn .Wscondn and is^^ graduate elactiicitl 
tedmidan fof Milwaukee Techniqal and Adult Vocational^ 
V and Mu wm Industrial Development Specidist on. 

^ ttte Oritid^ Resemtion. He is a veteran of the U.S. Navy and 
: tha; U^S,;Muin§ Coji^s; In 1971-1972 he served asan^ndu^^ 
, rial Development Intern with the Wisconsin State Di\isionof 
/^Ewnon^c Development after which he was appointed by 
^ the Govemor of Wisconffln as Resource Of (leer, OfHc^ 
of Ihe Govemor, Upper Great Lakes Re^onal Commission. 
Hi' has served as Acting Director and is "currently Fiiltf 
V Rapr^ntattve. ^ 

Wilbur Paul, Jr. is cunrently Propam Officer for the Economic 
: Develppment AdministjfatioE^^ Warfiingtonj D,C* 

' is a mamber ot the Blackfeet Indian Tribe in Montana. Ha 
wis raised oit the Blackfeet Reservation and graduated from 
pubUc sdiopl in Browning. He attended Ha^ell Indian Jr* 
College, Lawrencej Kusas receiving a dajpee in Business. He 
ftttendad and graduate^ from Bei\jamin Frankhn University, 
^ Washington j D.C. majoring in Butine^ antf Accourittag, Ha 
' has bean employad in the Finaace Offica with th6 Bureau of 
Indian i^fain for six years, employed with the Economic 
Devalopment Admirdstration U.S. Department of Commerce 
for flva ye^-;tha Coordinator for Indian Industtal Develop- 
^ ment Iritam Program for three years. He is the Project Ofrtqar 
for aU Indiin Tribes located east of the Mississippi on Eco^ 
nomicpevelopinjint Progmms. He served in the U.S. A^y 
during i^a period January 1966-Janu£U7 19,68. 

Roy Lee Rogers is a full bld^ed Cherokee. He is a graduate 
' of NbrthasStenri OkMoma State University at TaWequah 

whare he took his BA Depee and did graduate work. After" 
^ completing his Industrial Development intenjihip in 1973 lie 
: took the position of Dlreotor of the Comprehensive Com* 

inunity Developnient Planning Project (ONAP) for the 
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Civtiii^ed TriN^ Fcnindatian. Muskngt.!-. Okliihomu. Il€ is 
giifrmlly Industrial Developinent SpoLiulist of tha Clierokei 
Naiiuii of Oklalionm at Talilcquulu Oklulioina, Mr. Ka&crs k 
a ViutiiHin Vytyran haying survtil in \\w US. A.my Ahhorm, 

Frank Anthony Rm\ ^as born in Hays, ManUMin in 1948. 
\U is a riicintagr of the Gros Vuntn T» Ibc of Fi Balknap, 
Montana. He has an A.B. Degree from Yulu University \n East 
Asian Political iLmmmy. After conipleting his year as iin 
Industrial Dcvelopinent Inturn, he acceptud a positiari ab Ihu 
Indian Officer, Econoinic Dyvclopriient Adniinisfr^t.; -n. 
Seattle, Washingtoih Hu is currently a second-yyarsludfiiit ut 
Harvard Law School working toward his Juris Doctor Dcgren. 

Rivhard A. Sayers, an Oglala Sioux, graduated from the 
Martin, Smith Dakota High School and entered the U.S, Navy 
in February of 1 960, Ho was discharged in February of 1965, 
He has worked in the, Soutli Dakota area in such capricities 
m Assistant Fiscai Accountant for the Oglala Sif^ux Tribe, 
DepMty Sheriff of Bennett County and Corn/nunications 
Ope rati for the South Dakota Attorney Generars Slate 
Polieu kadin. In J iiu of 197 3 ha wis sdycted tu participate 
in tli_. AIDC liducational Fpundation'^ Indian Induitrial 
Developnient Jntcrn Frdgrani,his sponsor being the Northerii 
Naiural Cm Company of Oniaha^ Nebraska. Upon conipletioii 
of the Intern Program,^ he accepted the poijition of Conn= 
in unity Developnient Cons\ t In the Eeononiic Develops 
mqnt Departrnunt of that ^ . tpany in, their DnJaha head- 
quarters and is currently attending the Univei^ity of Nebraska 
at Oniaha on a part-time basis, working tosvard a B.A, r>egree 
in Business/ He is a 1975 graduate of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Institute, Universily of Oklahoma, Norman, 

Ray E Tawwr has served for ei^at years as the Special 
Assistant for Indian Affairs, Econornic Developnient Admini- 
Htration, U,S. Dcpartnnunt of Commerce, Washington, D,C. 
He is a World War 11 Arrny Veteran, a graduate of Gannon 
College, hrie, Pennsylvania, He is a member of the American 
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